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by Christopher Marlowe 

Declining enrollments were cited in 
Chancellor Sinsheimer’s recent “State of the 

Campus Address” as one of the major problems 
which directly concerns UCSC’s future. Yet this 
same problem poses more immediate conse- 
quences to all of us as it is a major contributing 
factor to the present financial crisis of the campus 
food service, SAGA. 

The word ‘crisis’ might be an exaggeration, but 
the problem is indeed an immediate one. SAGA, 
a profit oriented corporation, absorbed a 
$16,000 deficit last year at U.C.S.C. and 
forsees that loss reaching a figure of $44,000 
at the end of this academic year. 

How did this problem arise and why has it 
become a pressing matter? The present two 
year university contract with SAGA is 
based upon a projection of student enroll- 
ment and a sliding scale which estimates the 
number of boarders from fall to spring 
quarters. If the number of boarders drops 
below a certain point, the contact is then 
open to reconsideration. The contract as- 
sumes that between 2,200 and 1,300 students 
will be on the meal plan each yer. However, 
only about 1,500 students started on the meal 
plan this year and that figure will easily drop 
below the 1,300 mark by spring. Thus, the 
present contract will be open for negotiations. 

‘“We could get another food service,” says 
Rob Chrisler, of the Campus Housing Office 
and member of the Campus Food Committee, 
“but that would cost us three to four hundred 
percent more” than other alternatives to the 
present situation. 

In search of these alternatives, the Campus 
Food Committee, composed of staff and 
students, met last week and drew up a survey 
which was distributed to on-campus boarders 
for their opinions. 

The possible alternatives proposed by the 
committee and the responses of the 450 
students who answered the survey are as 


follows: -, 
1) “Leave the campus food program as it is. 


This will result in higher costs to resident 
students for next year.” Twenty-one percent 
of the students favored this. It is probable that 
a high percentage of these students don’t plan 
to stay on campus next year. 

2) “Close one dining room in each of the 
Cowell/Stevenson and Crown/Merrill com- 
plexes for the remainder of the regular session 
this year. (Both dining rooms in each complex 
would be open on College Nights.) Twenty- 


SAGA 


nine percent favored this. College V students 
would not be affected. ; 

This alternative takes into account the fact 
that decreased enrollments and the resulting 
smaller numbers of boarders has caused the 
five campus dining halls to run at low efficiency 
levels. Whereas each dining room was built to 
accomodate 400 students, all five dining halls 
are now only serving a total of 1,300. 

3) “Go to ‘closed’ dining for the remainder of 
the year.” ‘Closed’ dining means that ‘only 
those on a meal plan or paying cash are 
permitted in a dining area...Doors to the dining 
room are closed off and access exit is limited to 
one door.” Twenty-three percent of the students 
favored this proposal. Obviously, the intent is to 
eliminate the estimated $25,000 lost in food and 
china. 

The remainder of the responses to the ques- 
tionnaire either favored a combination of these 
alternatives or offered other suggestions. 

One such suggestion proposed closing both the 
Crown and Merrill Dining Rooms. This alterna- 
tive was thrown out by the Campus Food 
Committee as impractical although SAGA dir- 
ector Tom Gibson said, “It only takes me three 
and a half minutes to get from Cowell to Crown”. 
He went on to offer an altemative of his own. 
Noting that the student populations at each 
college vary, as does the distance between dining 
halls, he proposes the elimination of the ‘room 
only’ option and the establishment of a campus- 
wide fifteen meal plan which he estimates would 
be cheaper than the existing 14 meal plan. The 
elimination of the ‘room only’ option, by which 
students can still live on campus and not eat at 
SAGA, would force all campus residents to be 

on the meal plan. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
would be served five days a week. On weekends 
one or two of the dining rooms would be open as 
snack bars offering a wide variety of food which 
would be paid in cash. As Gibson sees it, “These 


dining halls would serve as campus centers for - 


visiting friends and family.” He says they would 
in no way compete with existing coffee shops 
since they wouldn’t operate at the same hours’ 
He prefers this alternative in order to keep those 
benefits which he believes make U.C.S.C. 
unique — namely, “College Nights, steak 
nights, fresh fruit and yogurt.” These added 
attractions often exist only once or twice a 
quarter on many other campuses. 

But wouldn’t this system force more people 
off campus, namely those already on the 
‘room only’ plan? Maybe not. According to 
Gibson, 70% of those who left campus last 


POOL GETS SOLAR POWER 


UCSC will be saving approximately $2000. 
worth of gas per year due to the installation of 
solar heating panels to heat the swimming 
pool. 

The pool, before heated by a gas-driven 
boiler, uses only 18 per cent of the gas it had 
used prior to the installation of the panels. 

‘The water in the pool is piped through the 
panels at a rate of 65-70 gallons per minute,” 
states Earl Cantlay of the Campus Facilities 
Office. ‘*The solar panels face south to get the 
most sunlight possible. Over 55,000 gallons 


Huggins to Speak 


Ericka Huggins, Director of the Oakland 
Community School, will speak at Classroom 
Unit 1, UCSC, on Tuesday, February 14, at 
4:30 pm. 

Ericka Huggins has served as Director of 
the school since 1973. She is a native of 
Washington, DC, and holds a degree in 
Special Education from Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania. She is a member of the Alameda 
County Board of Education and is affiliated 
with the Black Panther Party. 

Her presentation will be followed by ques- 
tions and answers. The presentation is open 
to the public. There is no charge for admis- 
sion. 


of water are run through the panels every 
day.” The temperature of the pool is kept 
around 80-82 degrees, but if lack of sunlight 
on any certain day lets the temperature fall 
below 75 degrees, the boiler takes over auto- 
matically. Mr. Cantlay says the panels are 
able to maintain heat in the pool ‘‘quite 


-easily.”’ At night, the pool is covered so as to 


let as little heat escape as possible. 

The cost of installing the panels was 
around $10,000, which also included re- 
vamping the boiler. 


March in Support 


of | 
Native Americans 


American Indian Movement leader Dennis 
Banks will speak at a rally tomorrow at 1 pm 
at San Lorenzo Park in downtown Santa 
Cruz. The rally, organized to support Native 
American rights, will also feature speeches 


_ by Lee Brightman, Bill Wakpepah, and Vernon 


Bellicourt. 
A march from the Pacific Garden Mall to 
San Lorenzo Park will begin at noon. 
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year were already on the ‘room only’ plan. 

SAGA’s principal remaining problems are: 
1) the loss of food and china. 2) The low 
efficiency of the operating kitchens. 

The former might be labelled “‘theft” or, as 
others would, “borrowing”. However, Rob 
Chrisler of the Housing Office points out, 
“Attempts have been made by SAGA people 
and R.A.s to collect some of the china, 
silverware, and glasses left in the dorm halls 
but they’ve met with a lot of hostility.” Who 
among us can deny having taken a cup or a 
fork? And then there are the student apart- 
ments and houses downtown whose stocks 
rival those of many retailers. 

The alternative to the second problem, the 
merging of dining rooms, would undoubtedly 
mean either the layoff or reduction in hours of 
student workers presently employed at 
SAGA. However, Crown’s Bursar Don Van 
Den Berg is quick to point out that he recently 
received one application for a student main- 
tenance job and is confident in finding work 
for others. (Van Den Berg is anxious to have 
more student opinions and suggestions on this 
problem. He can be contacted at x2452.) He 
goes on to propose an alternative whereby 
Merrill would merge with Crown but would 
not resort to ‘closed’ dining, although the 
other three dining rooms would. After all, he 
adds, “Students are paying for meaningless 
service and food gets cold when it has to 
wait,” 

Gail Heit, Student Affairs Officer at 
Stevenson, points out that a two week trial 
period of ‘closed’ dining worked quite well 
last year in which students were allowed to eat 
outside but weren’t allowed back in. They 


New DA Candidate 


by Paul Glickman 

A third candidate has entered the race for 
Santa Cruz County District Attorney. Aside 
from the present DA Phil Harry and Chief 
Assistant DA Art Danner, Tim Eagan, a 
worker at the Community Legal Clinic and 
graphic artist for the Independent, an- 
nounced his candidacy this week. 


A DA in Santa Clara County from 1970-72, 


Eagan candidly admits that winning is “ir- 
relevant” to his campaign. The goal of his 
campaign is to “raise the awareness” of the 
community as to the practice and ethics of 
criminal law. ‘“‘Whomever we choose will 
make decisions and wield influence in ac- 
cordance with his ideas and beliefs on those 
issues. The candidates, then, ought to tell us 
what their ideas and beliefs are.” 

Eagan opposes the construction of any new 
jails; in fact, he believes that jails “do not 
work, either as rehabilitation, revenge, or as a 
defense for society against wrongdoers.”’ He 
feels that no suggested alternative to jail “is 
too outrageous,” from printing the names, 
addresses, and pictures of convicted criminals 
in a weekly paper to forcing them to serve 
time as apprentice police officers. However, 
Eagan does feel murderers should be incar- 
cerated. 

Drugs should be legalized because “we 


cial Trouble 


_ 'we wish to.”’ In addition, victimless crimes, 


‘the-throat prosecutor.” 


were entitled to second portions when they 
first passed through the line. 


If SAGA is losing money, why would it ' 
want to remain at Santa Cruz especially 
considering that in the contract signed a year 
and a half ago, SAGA estimated that it would 
make only a $7,000 net profit annually? 
‘Net’, of course, means money left after 
having paid for lawyers, managers, and book- 
keepers, etc., at SAGA’s head offices. 

There was a time when U.C.S.C. was 
known as a ‘prestige campus’ in the food 
industry. Due to its inherent physical diffi- 
culties, it was believed that, “if you could do 
Santa Cruz, you could do anything”, says 
Tom Gibson. Thus a contract at Santa Cruz 
could lead to other contracts. Gibson denies 
that this is still the case. But perhaps by 
holding on to the Santa Cruz contract, SAGA 
can prevent its competitors from having a 
chance at this ‘prestige campus’. 

One could try to blame this problem on 
several factors: the administration’s inability 
to attract students to the campus, SAGA’s | 
inability to attract ‘room only’ students on to 

the meal plan, or student theft of SAGA 
Property. But placing blame is pointless. A 
viable plan is needed to solve SAGA’s 
problems. Chrisler points out that the Campus 
Housing Office is self supportive and not state 
subsidized. Thus, “When SAGA loses, the 
University loses.” And, obviously, when the 
University loses, the cost will be passed on to 
the students. Finally, if costs continue to go 
up on this campus, enrollment will continue 
to go down, and then we will find ourselves in 
a vicious circle. 


should be able to do anything with our bodies 


gambling, prostitution, etc., should not be 
prosecuted, because they ‘do not threaten 
life or property.” 

Unless a driver is guilty of “wilful and 
wanton disregard for the safety of others,” 
minor traffic offenses should not be prosecuted, 
contends Eagan. 

Other issues should be discussed during the 
campaign, said Eagan, such as how building 
code violations should be dealt with, “massive 
fraud” in tenant/landlord relations and the 
makeup of the county grand jury. Eagan feels 
that that body needs a total “revamping,” 
such as making it a full-paying job and giving 
jurors two year terms. A ‘“‘how-to booklet” 
would be helpful in guiding the jury in the 
completion of its duties, he added. 

When asked why he is running, Eagan said, 
“I have no choice to run because I have no 
choice between them [Harry and Danner]; I 
don’t trust Harry, and Danner has the social 
awareness of a dinosaur...he’s a real go-for- 


Eagan’s candidacy rests on his ability to 
gather 1,500 signatures on a petition to place | 
his name on the ballot within the next two 
weeks. He said he will be on campus February 
13 and 15 to gather signatures. 
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African Women in the Liberation Stru 


by Tina Courtright 


marketplace who, because of their innocent appearance, were 


“The Struggle of African Women in the Context of Libera- — able to watch and report continuously on Portugese activity. 


tion in Southern Africa” was the topic of a talk, and slideshow 
here last week by Belvie Rooks, associate director of the Third 
World Fund in San Francisco. Locating her discussion primar- 


‘ily in Mozambique, she traced the history of women’s position 


from pre-colonial. times, through the centuries of Portugese 
domination, to today’s post-liberation society. 

In pre-colonial Mozambique, women were “‘positively inte- 
grated into the collective unit,” said Rooks, with well-defined 
roles according to a sexual division of labor. However, poly- 
gamy did exist, and women were clearly socialized for inferior- 
ity and submission. 

With the arrival of the Portugese in the 15th century began a 
“double-pronged oppression,” for now tradition and custon 
became overlaid with colonial exploitation. As men were first 
sold as slaves, then sent to work on plantations, the burden of 


_keeping village life together fell most heavily on the women. 


What social benefits they derived from traditional kinship 
institutions were destroyed, and many were forced to sell 
themselves as prostitutes and contract laborers. 

“But in the 1960’s,” said Rooks, “arose a powerful cry for 
independence.” It was in 1964 that FRELIMO, the Mozam- 
bican liberation movement, was launched. Rooks pointed out 
that women were quickly integrated into the growing armed 
struggle. Josina Machel became the chief spokesperson for 
women’s equal participation, forming a Women’s Detachment 
and emphasizing the importance of political mobilization 
throughout the countryside. 

Rooks explained that because of the special oppression 
women suffered, coupled with the fact that the Portugese were 
seen as the “main enemy,” it was not always easy to make the 
emancipation of women a crucial feature of the national 
liberation struggle. “For many women, emancipation meant 
Westernization,” she noted. Thus, along with armed struggle, 
FRELIMO actively sought to educate Mozambicans in all 
facets of the anti-colonial movement. This statement from one 
of their pamphlets makes their position on women perfectly 
clear: “The emancipation of women in Mozambique is not an 
act of charity — it is a pre-condition for victory.” , 

_ “Women’s activities in the liberation Struggle were multi- 
faceted,” continued Rooks. They fought on the front lines, 
undertook organizational activity, medical care, and education. 
‘She cited the particular example of elderly women in the 


They became the nucleus of the FRELIMO underground, thus 
contributing to the ultimate expulsion of the colonialists on June 
25, 1975. 

Rooks has visited Mozambique since liberation, and reports 
that, though there are still many ‘“‘backward attitudes” to 
overcome, women are found in all positions of political author- 
ity and “technical skill. The Organization of Mozambican 


Women, confronted with a 95% illiteracy rate two years ago, ° 


has made huge strides in education, reorientation for prostitutes, 
home and workplace day-care centers, and single-mother 
hostels. ; 

In Maputo, the capital city, crime is practically non-existent. 
Rooks was overjoyed to find that she could stroll for miles at 
night, a luxury women can hardly afford in her hometown of San 
Francisco. “I wasn’t afraid of being raped or mugged or 
robbed,” she remembered. “I knew I was someplace else. I’m in 
Mozambique, in liberated Mozambique.’”” ~ 

Time constraints did not allow Rooks to undertake a thor- 
ough comparison of women’s struggles in other Southern 
African countries. But research shows some fundamental 
differences in women’s positions in the national economy and 
consequently in their forms of organization. In Zimbabwe and 
South Africa, the wealthiest nations in Africa and also “settler 
colonies” (like the US), as opposed to classical extractive 
colonies, the impact of colonialization is much harsher than was 
the case in Mozambique. Under apartheid, African life is 
subordinated to the requirements of white domination. Families 
are fragmented or nonexistent, with millions of women, children, 
and the elderly segregated in Bantustans and rural reserves. 
Government policy states: “This African labour force must 
not be burdened with superfluous appendages such as wives, 
children, and dependents who could not provide service.” 

Thus, women’s struggle manifests itself in different ways. For 
example, they were not required to carry passbooks (the chief 
way of monitoring non-white activity) until 1956. With the 
passage of this new law, women responded en masse. Over 
20,000 congregated in Pretoria at one time, overcoming serious 
difficulties of funds and transportation in order to protest. Hilda 
Bernstein, in For Their Triumphs and for Their Tears, 
mentions that the women were always singing. Their hymns and 
songs of struggle became powerful tools of unity, and as aresult, 
‘song is often prohibited in jails today. 


ggle 
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Bernstein describes the incredible determination of women in 
the South African liberation struggle: “‘When they have been 
roused to action, the women have displayed qualities over and 
above those of the men—a courage as great, often greater 
because of the immediate responsibility for their children at 
home.” 

As repression intensifies, urban South African women in- 
crease their active role in the struggle. Thousands have been 
imprisoned and subjected to the same torture and isolation as 
men. Though most employed women are domestic workers, 
their numbers in industry are growing, and here they are 
“prominent in the field of labor organization and the trade union 
movement.” In fact, before the pass laws applied to women, 
they took the lead in labor organizing, as only “‘pass-bearing 
natives” were forbidden to organize. 

‘Newly liberated countries have not neglected the struggles of 
their sisters and brothers in Zimbabwe, Namibia, and South 
Africa. Rooks showed pictures of two women who produce a 
radio broadcast nightly, called “Voice of Zimbabwe.” Begin- 
ning with the slogan, “People of Zimbabwe, the revolution is 


‘ here,” the progtam contains news and analysis, and is often 


jammed by the Rhodesian government, which fears the threat of 
media not under its control. 

Mozambican workers also donate wages to the liberation 
forces in their neighboring countries. Rooks is currently or- 
ganizing a drive to raise $50,000 to donate medical supplies, 
food, and clothing to the Southem African people. Here at 
UCSC, People for a Free South Africa (PF SA) is participating 
in this effort. They can be contacted at 423-5853. 


Crisis Center: A Self-Help Community 


by Laura Breslaw 

Nestled in the shaded back lot at the end of Coloma Street, 
seemingly miles away from the helter skelter of downtown 
combustion, the Crisis Center nurtures a special therapeutic 
community for adults with emotional and ‘social problems. 

For some people, the Crisis Center is a home away from 
home. With its large country-style kitchen, polished stone 
fireplace in the living room, and three apartments, it is a 
domestic refuge for people having trouble dealing with everyday 
situations. 

Eleven residents live together for up to three weeks in a 
Supportive environment. Through discussions, peer fedback 


and living and working in a self-sustaining cooperative, they 
probe obstacles to their life goals. Five rehabilitative counselors 
and a psychiatric social worker program coordinator monitor 
progress. 

One of the unique features of the Crisis Center is that it is not 
an institution. According to program coordinator Eric Schwartz, 


“Everything a person does is part of the treatment. Household 
chores, food preparation, and decision making all serve to 
minimize the role between the residents and counselor staff” 
and encourage self help. 

Since most patients are at the center voluntarily, the freedom 
to take responsibility for their own lives is a special attraction. 
One resident checked in because, he says, “At the center you’re 
doing it all yourself. The freedom of it all is really constructive.” 

Another resident sought help at the Crisis Center because, 
“This is the only place in about five years where I’ve found 
sanctuary. There’s real peace here.” 

Another resident came to the Center “for hope. I was in a 
depression so deep I couldn’t live with it, just like an animal. I 
came here with the expectation of gaining some direction.” 

Therapy at the Crisis Center consists of a lot of one-to-one 
counseling, group counseling, and what counselor Larry 
Freedman describes as “‘reality focus, or simply taking care of 
business.” Reality focus means finding a job, housing, getting 


_ PAID INTERNSHIPS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 
Cannes 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


| Seminar with Former NIH/UCSC Interns-Feb. 13, 212 Soc. Sci., 7:00 p.m. 
Meeting/Interview with NIH Representatives-Feb. 15, 212 Soc. Sci., 7:00 p.m. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS CoO. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
ae | 
COME IN AND TALK WITH US. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 


into alcohol programs, volunteer work, or some community 
involvement. 

According to Freedman, the purpose of this is ‘“‘to try to help 
people focus on taking care of themselves, so that when they 
leave here they have a better chance of making it themselves. By 
getting people into the community now, it’s more likely that they 
won't get isolated or depressed on their own.” 

Types of group therapy include regular groups which meet 
twice a day to discuss communal and individual problems; art 
groups, which Schwartz describes as ‘‘a way of trying to get 
people to deal with problems through different mediums and get 
communication flowing”; and women’s and men’s groups to 
encourage responsiveness through sexual identification. There 
is also family counseling and weekend planning to teach 
residents how to budget their time. 

Therapy sessions are casual. Residents sit.around the living 


cont. on p. 14 
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COORS BOYCOTT HITS SANTA CRUZ 


by Paul Glickman 

Early in the moming on January 31, about 50 people 
assembled in front of the Coors plant in Santa Cruz to engage in 
an informational picket line. This action was meant to call 
attention to the boycott of Coors beer, called in support of a ten 
month old strike at the company’s brewery in Golden, Colorado. 

The picketJline, organized by the Santa Cruz UFW Support 
Group, kicked off a campaign intended to educate the com- 
munity about the boycott and the strikers’ reasons for calling it. 

Two of those on strike in Colorado, Joe Abeyta and Al 
Gauna, stopped in Santa Cruz as they canvass the state trying 
to organize support for the boycott. Speaking to a group of 
UCSC students last week, they explained that the strike by 
members of Brewery Worker’s Local 366 of the AFL-CIO, 
stems not from a wage dispute, but over the question of 
“dignity” for workers. 

Abeyta and Gauna listed the union demands, that the 
polygraph (lie detector) test be dropped as a condition of 
employment, that the brewery be a union rather than open shop 
and that all striking workers be rehired once a settlement is 
negotiated. Coors’ seniority policies need to be changed, and 
certain causes listed for immediate discharge should be dropped 
from their contracts, said the two workers. 

The union’s contract expired on December 31, 1976. Sub- 
sequent talks between the company and the union broke down, 
and on April 5 of last year most of the 1400 workers at the 
brewery went out on strike. 

While Coors has hired many non-union employees to fill the 
positions vacated by the strikers, about half of those who 
originally walked off the job have returned to work. As in many 
areas of this controversy, unign and management accounts 
differ; Abeyta and Gauna claim about 600 workers remain on 
strike, while a spokesperson for Coors in Golden told City ona 
Hill that as of the last week in January, 1010 of the 1472 
workers were back at work. _ 

In late April, the National Labor Relations Board filed 
complaints against Coors for unfair labor practices, saying the 
company failed to bargain in good faith. However, the charges 
were ‘‘dismissed in their entirety” by a federal Administrative 
Law Judge in July, according to a Coors representative in 
Golden. ® 

Last summer, the national office of the AFL-CIO announced 
the creation of a special fund to help the strikers at the brewery. 
George Meany, president of the 14.7 million member union, 
said the fund was needed to stop Coors’ attempt to “‘destroy”’ 
Brewery Workers’ Local 366. 

No negotiations have taken place for more than a month, and 
none are scheduled for the near future. 


The Polygraph: Who’s Lying? 

One of the main issues holding up further progress in the 
resolution of the strike is the polygraph test, required of any 
person being considered for employment. In addition, during 
arbitration or a grievance procedure, according to the previous 
contract,‘‘when a conflict of evidence develops,” the union or 
the employer can request that a polygraph be taken. If a witness 
refuses to comply, his or her testimony becomes inadmissable 
evidence. 

Defending the use of the polygraph, Gary Kaveny, Vice 
President of Employee Relations for the Coors Brewery in 
Golden, told City on a Hill that the test is “to verify that 
applicants are telling the truth on the applications.’’ He termed 
it a “post-strike issue,” arguing that the union has “greatly 
distorted this thing...We’ve used the polygraph. for over ten 
years, at over 30,000 applicants a year, and we’ve never had a 
suit for invasion of privacy.” 

The polygraph is intended to screen out any alcoholics or 
drug addicts, explained Kaveny. Adding that the company has 
received bomb threats in the past, believed to be coming from 
the New World Liberation Front, he commented that the lie 
detector also weeds out any subversives trying to gain entry to 
the brewery to commit acts of sabotage. 

Aside from the discussion of whether the polygraph should be 
used or not, the union contends that the questions the company 
asks of workers while hooked to the machine are “degrading,” 
“demeaning,” and ‘‘unreasonable invasions of privacy.” 

Some of the questions asked of workers, according to the 
union, are: 

‘Have you ever stolen any money in your life?” 

‘Do you have any overdue or delinquent debts?”’ 

“Are you homosexual?” 

‘‘Have you had any extra-marital affairs?”’ 

‘‘Have you ever been served a summons to appear in court on 
either a civil or criminal case; if so, what and when?” 

‘‘Have you ever participated in any type of march, riot, sit-in, 
or demonstration?” 
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Although some strikers signed affidavits in Colorado courts 
attesting to the fact that these questions have been used, Kaveny 
categorically denied that any of the above questions were ever 
asked on the polygraph. Only in regards to the last one did he 
say it had been used, saying, “‘We don’t ask that now, though we 
may have had something like that in the past.”’ He claimed that 
the charges are merely the “propaganda” of the union. The 
polygraph is simply to determine the “‘basic honesty of people,” 
said Jeannie Hellmann, another Coors representative. 


Picketing in Santa Cruz 


The “Right to Work” 


Another question which deadlocked negotiations was the 
issue of whether the brewery was to be an open or union shop. In 
an open shop, which is what Coors wants, employees are not 
required to join the union, but the union must pay for any fees 
incurred during an arbitration or grievance procedure. 

The Colorado Labor Peace Act is a “right to work” law, 
which states that 75% of the workers in any given plant must 
vote for the union in order for the union to negotiate for a union 
shop, which requires all employees to be union members. At 
Golden, 92% of the workers voted for the union. 

When roughly half of the original strikers returned to work 
after the first month of the walk-out, most because of financial 
problems, Coors proposed the open shop: ‘‘We have an 
obligation to protect those employees who exercised free choice 
by continuing to work and to guarantee the right of free choice to 
all newly-hired employees,” said spokesperson Hellman. 

An open shop is not fair, strikers Abeyta and Gauna told City 
ona Hill: “If you have a grievance then the union must fight for 
you, but you don’t have to pay dues.” 


‘A Question of Intent’ 


In the previous contract at the brewery, several reasons were 
listed as causes for “immediate discharge.’’ These include: 

“Conduct on the company premises which violates the 
common decency or morality of the community.” 

“Making disparaging remarks about the Employer or the 
Employer’s products, or any words or deeds which would 
discourage any person for drinking Coors beer.” 

These vague wordings leave the employer free to interpret 
them in almost any manner he chooses, and should therefore be 
struck from the contract, argues the union. However, one must 
understand the intent of these provisions, explained Vice 
President Kaveny. In regards to the first one, he could recall it 
being used once in a case where an employee was “‘sexually 
abusing himself in front of other employees.’’ He defended the 
second clause listed, claiming again that the intent is merely to 
protect the company’s best interests; so some employee would 
not be able to go around “insinuating something’s wrong with 
the product...It wouldn’t be any different than what Ford or 
Chevrolet have in their plants.” 

Another reason for immediate firing in the contract states: 

‘Refusal to permit inspection by a plant guard of objects 
brought into or taken out of the Employer’s property.” 

This clause has stirred a lot of resentment among the workers, 
because, as Abeyta and Gauna told City on a Hill, the 
company’s private security guards can even search people’s 
lockers or their cars at any time. 


Kaveny told City on a Hill that the guards must first have the 
permission of the head of security and of someone from the 
employee relations department before conducting a search of an 
employee’s private property. This is used ‘“‘very, very infre- 
quently,” he noted. “‘It is a standard thing that most companies 
have,” he continued, utilized when the company receives 
“bomb threats or believes someone is involved in drug traf- 
ficking. It is not rampant, it is not abused. The union is just 
trying to portray us an inhumane.” When asked if this is not a 
violation of an individual’s constitutional protection from 
unreasonable search and seizure, Kaveny reiterated, ‘“What is 
the intent? The intent is obviously common sense, to protect the 
company and the employees, not to fire or abuse people.” 


Seniority: Settled? 


In their last contract, employees faced dismissal and a loss of 
all accumulated seniority for a “layoff of one year or more,” or 
“illness or accident of one year of more.” Abeyta and Gauna 
said that the union wants this changed to a period of two or three 
years, since one year is not a very long time if a person is 
involved in a serious accident of some kind. 


In addition, the union had been asking for the company to end |. 


its policy of departmental seniority in favor of simple plant-wide 
seniority. Under plant-wide seniority, the newest workers in the 
plant, regardless of their department, are the first to be laid off. 
This prevents employer favoritism, contends the union, since’ 
employers would rather keep on those with the lowest wages, 
those with the least experience. 

With the departmental system, seniority applies only in one’s 
own department, so someone with eight months seniority in one 
department could be laid off while an employee with two weeks 
service in another department could be retained. 

’ Kaveny explained departmental seniority and “bumping 
rights.” “In a lay-off situation,” he said, “you are trying to 
achieve maximum efficiency. Now, if you’re overstaffed in 
Department A, and must reduce by five people, you take the 
least senior in that department. But where do they go from 


Company President Bill Coors 


there?” He added that formerly, a worker with less than a year’s 
experience had no plant-wide “bumping rights.”” However, the 
company and the union agreed last summer to lower that figure 
to nine months. So, if a worker has more than nine months 
seniority, s/he can “‘bump” into other departments before being 
laid off and put on a recall list. 

A member of the UFW Support Group pointed out to City 
on a Hill that this three month concession by Coors ‘“‘circum- 
vents” the union’s original demand that seniority be purely ona 
plant-wide basis. 

The union is also demanding that all the workers presently on 
strike be given their jobs back when the walkout ends. “‘That’s a 
negotiable item,”’ said Kaveny. In the event of a settlement, he 
explained, Coors will place all the strikers on a “preferential 
recall list.” Persons on this list have first preference when job 
opening occur, and can remain on it up to three years. It is not. 
known if the union will accept such an offer. 

In Santa Cruz, a spokesperson for the UFW Support Group 
told City on a Hill that more action will be taken in the near 
future to arouse support for the boycott. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Coors Boycott 


When workers organize into unions, the attainment of economic 
security is not their only goal. They are telling management that 
employees have constitutional rights in the workplace: they are asking 
for dignity. Management’s refusal to grant this simple request necessita- 
ted the now ten month old strike at the Coors brewery in Golden, 
Colorado, which shows no sign of being resolved in the near future. 

The issues does not concern wages; that fight took place in 1957. The 
issue is whether the management of a company may tell its workers, 
“you leave your constitutional rights of privacy, freedom of speech, and 
protection from unreasonable search and seizure at the gate when you 
come to work here.” We at the Press think not. 

The polygraph test which Coors requires of all employees is 
degrading, and the questions asked of people during that test are 
absolute invsions of privacy. The company denies asking such ques- 
tions; the workers have signed affidavits saying they have been asked. 
At a company where women were not hired for brewery work until 1971 
and then did not have restrooms built for them until 197 3, where one can 
be fired for making “disparaging remarks” about Coors beer, or for 
“conduct...which violates the common decency or morality of the 
community,” or for refusal to submit to inspection by plant guards, and 
where the president of the company has told workers, “You have the 
constitutional right not to work for Coors,” the Press tends to believe 
the workers. 

The power Coors exerts on Colorado economics is awesome. In 


‘addition to the brewery in Golden, Coors owns a can plant, a paper 


plant, a porcelain plant, a sewage-disposal plant, and several other 
companies. Their domination of Colorado business is so complete that 


even firms not owned by Coors have engaged in blacklisting of Coors | 


strikers trying to obtain other jobs. 
Coors is family-run, reactionary, and traditionally anti-union. As 
Coors trucks hauled scab grapes during the UFW boycott, Joe Coors 


_ was donating regularly to the John Birch Society and to Phyllis Schlafly 


(leader of anti-ERA forces). This is neither the first nor the last time 
Coors will try to break a union. The boycott is intended to show this 
family that Americans will not stand for such unconstitutional treat- 
ment of our workers. Therefore, the Press strongly urges our readers to 
observe the boycott in a show of solidarity with the strikers at the 
brewery. j 


Pet Policy 


UCSC’s treatment of man’s best friend, which has, until now, been 
something between a warm welcome and open hostility, is about to 
change. A proposal under serious consideration would ban dogs from 
campus and would back up this ban with stiff fines. We feel that such a 
blanket measure is a premature shortcut toward solving an admittedly 
serious problem. Some of the residents of Married Student Apartments, 
where the problem of misbehaving canines has been most serious, assert 
that previous, less strict animal control procedures were never ade- 
quately enforced. We believe that the students and the administration 
should cooperate toward designing and enforcing a program which will 
result in the identification and removal of habitual offenders. This 
would allow well-behaved pets to remain on campus and would provide 
a mechanism for dealing more fairly with violations of any new policy. 

This dispute also involves more basic issues. People have kept pets 
since prehistoric times for the comfort and protection they provide. 
Their presence here serves these purposes and also lends a feeling of 


warmth and friendliness to the campus. Part of the Santa Cruz 


philosophy is the availability of a place of learning that is also free, that 


"serves as an alternative to the strictness and sterility which prevails 


elsewhere. A campus-wide policy modeled after the Oakes’ rules runs 
counter to this and should be rejected. We urge all dogs to bite anyone 


speaking positively on such proposals. 
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Write 


Dear Editor: 

I am an inmate in California State Prison. I 
would like to communicate with fellow hu- 
man beings, but, at this time find myself in 
some what restrictive circumstances (smile) 
and not in a position to effectuate same 
without assistance. 

Basically, I am interested in communicat- 
ing/corresponding with anyone, of any age, 
sex, ethnic origin, or head-space who is 
interested in communicating with another 
human being. I am a double-Gemini, into 
music, chess, reading, sports, and communi- 
cating (smile). I have very few “isms,” and 
would like to rap with anyone who can relate 
to communicating on a for real level...human 
being-to-human being. 

I hope that you will assist me in my 
endeavor to get into contact with the students 
of UCSC, and perhaps publish my name and 
address or letter in your paper. In any event, 
thank you for at least reading this letter. 

My address is, 

Robert Charles Jordan Jr. 
B-24196: 

P.O. Box 441 

Chino, California 91710 


Tragic problem 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to respond to Diana Quinn’s 
letter regarding the Hunger Project and her 
concern about activities in the world directed 
towards ending hunger. 

I appreciate Diana’s genuine concern and 
her willingness to communicate about her 
experience of the Hunger Project. I seems 
appropriate to me to seriously question the 


_uprightness and integrity of an organization 
with 70,000 committed participants who say 


they are taking responsiblity for ending hung- 


er and starvation on the planet in twenty 


years. 

As of Oct. 25, 1977, the Hunger Project is 
a registered non-profit organization. The 
purpose of the project is the creation of a 
condition in the world called the end of 
hunger and starvation on the planet in twenty 
years. The solutions and resources exist, 
already, to end hunger and starvation. What 
is needed for the final push is the creation of a 
condition in the world to actualize this goal. 

All money donated to the Hunger Project is 
used for communication about the project and. 
enrollment into the idea that hunger and 
starvation can be eliminated and that it will 
happen through the will of people all over the 
world. You see, a commitment does not need 
a particular form to be effective. Each per- 
son’s commitment takes a different form, and 
in this way, when each of us takes responsibil- 
ity for ending hunger in the world, we move in 
alignment towards a common goal. There are 
no rules on how you can participate. 

The persistence of hunger and starvation, 
more than any other human condition, is 
tragic. Persisting throughout history, it has 
accounted for more deaths and suffering than 
all epidemics, wars, and natural disasters 
combined. The hunger project allows us the 
opportunity to do something about it, to really 
make a difference. The end of starvation is an 
idea whose time has come. As a result of this 
opportunity each of us will ask, “‘What can I 
do?”, and this is where the Hunger Project 
begins. 

It is with the support of Diana and others 
like her that people probe into the issue and 
discover their own answer to that question, 
beginning their own Hunger Project. 

What can you do? 

Harry Friedman 
Kresge College 
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Hunter 
Dear Editor: 

Paul Glickman in his article last week, 
“‘Kubas Enters Sheriffs Race,” made a very 
insensitive remark about Lowell Hunter 
when he offhandedly referred to him as an ex- 
convict. To further add injustice to this man’s 
attempt to run for office, Glickman took the 
liberty to print a rumor that Hunter may be 
withdrawing from the race (This I personally 
investigated and learned to be untrue). 

Moreover, the reference was made in the 
last sentence of an article which was written 
not about Hunter, but — in a very positive 
‘manner — about Walt Kubas, the newly 
announced candidate. This sort of article is. 
characteristic of the media’s political cover- 
age in general; candidates who are in the 
political mainstream and are high contenders 
are generally given a more serious and com- 
prehensive coverage. 

Therefore, in all fairness to Hunter, and to 
the voters, there will be an article in next 
week’s City on a Hill relating Hunter’s back- 
ground and political platform. 

‘Alex Bennett 
College VIII 


__ Dear Barbara 
Dear Editor: 


My January 17 letter to “On the Edge,” a 
letter which appeared in the Dear Barbara 
column of the College Eight newsletter, was 
not meant to imply I am critical of people with 
a gay life-style. There seems to have been 
misunderstanding all around. 

I have asked Dr. Christopher Di Maio to 
comment in writing. His letter, which I heart- 
ily endorse, appears in the College Eight 
Newsletter’s Dear Barbara column February 
7. It follows here: . 

“Because of the controversy over recent 
advice in the Dear Barbara column which 
might have been misunderstood, the follow- 
ing is offered as a clarification of issues 
involved in loving another person—particular- 
ly in gay relationships. Recently, the rapid 
and accurate accumulation of research into 
gay and lesbian life styles, culture, and coun- 
selling has done much to dispel the stereo- 
types, myths, fears, and mistreatment of gay 


‘and lesbian people. This knowledge, how- 


ever, is not widely disseminated even though 
sexuality courses are strongly recommended 
for the re-licensing of physcians, MFC’s, 
psychologists, and MSW’s. 

The question of whether or not to disclose 
that you are gay to parents who support you 
financially is probably best explored from 
several aspects: First, homosexuality is nor- 
mal. There have been many studies done on 
the etiology of homosexuality. All theories as 
to homosexuality being an illness, a lack of 
social or personal development, or a hormon- 
al defect have been proved false. (Refer to 
Etiological and Treatment Literature on 
Homosexuality by Dr. Ralph Blair, 1972). 
Likewise, treatment to ‘‘cure” homosextality 
makes as much sense and is about as success- 
ful as treating heterosexuality. The atrocity 
stories that one hears of such unethical and 
vicious methods such as shock treatments 
and aversion therapy to cure homosexuality 
are true. Second, it is therefore wise to select a 
therapist who has been adequately trained in 
gay therapy, preferably a gay therapist, and to 
question her or him on her/his views on 
homosexuality. It whould be, but regrettably 
sexuality counselors, especially in gay ther- 
apy, to have had coursework or attendance in 


workshops that deal with gay therapy prior to 


seeing a gay patient. . 


cont. on p. 10 
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by Joshua Miller . 


I grew up in Chicago. Before coming to UCSC in 1972, Td _ 


never been carnping, never hiked in a wilderness area, never 
seen the Pacific Ocean. I only ate meat and potatoes, hated 
‘vegetables, and considered the ecology movement unimportant. 
By the end of four years in Santa Cruz my views on politics and 
the environment changed radically. I stopped going to 
McDonald’s, stopped drinking Coke, and started walking every 
day by the ocean. 

In August of 1976 I moved to Arkansas. I don’t feel as if I’ve 
totally degenerated, but leaving Santa Cruz has meant for me 
regression in many areas. I’m returning to many bad habits, like 
Kentucky Fried Chicken. My question is: how important is my 
backsliding? Is there any political meaning to these personal 
habits? 

In Santa Cruz, I was in the midst of a genuinely alternative 
culture. In Little Rock, there are a few counter-culture types, 
but not enough to make an impact. There are a few good 
restaurants, no vegetarian places. 

Defining ‘alternative culture” in these personal, ecological 


Why We Should 


by Stephan Anderson 

The US Senate will soon vote whether or not anew Panama 
Canal treaty should be approved. I, as one concerned citizen, do 
not think the new treaty should be ratified. The treaty would end 
our chances to quickly solve many of our current national 
problems, expecially many of those of great importance to 
students, if it is confirmed. 

Now, most Panamanians feel strongly that we- Americans 
should give them control over the canal. It is widely predicted 
that violence will erupt if our Senate does not approve the new 
treaty. Huge crowds of Panamanians will probably march on 
the canal and riot against the Americans there. After barricades 
‘and tear gas fail, our military troops will have to shoot into the 
crowds to stop their advance. Panamanian radicals will use this 
incident as a call to arms and we will soon be in another guerilla 
war. 

Our country will be obligated to defend the canal by sending 
in more troops. The Pentagon has estimated it would take 
hundreds of thousands of military personnel to properly secure 
the canal. Environmental conditions would be worse than in 
Vietnam and casualties would occur daily. The draft would 
have to be reinstated and our military budget would soar as we 
go into a full-scale war economy. 


_ News and Analysis 


. 


terms, the next question is, what value does an alternative 
culture have to an alternative, radical politics? What is “alter- 
native culture”? Can political radicals effect change without 
forming an alternative culture: what if power relationships 
were to change without a change in the way we live our lives? 

In thinking about the effect of alternative cultural movements, 
is it fair to say that they have different meanings at two key 
moments in their development: 1) when they are new and 
shock the complacency of the powers-that-be, and 2) when they 
are adopted by the powers-that-be? 

To put this all less ponderously, if you’re a junk food junkie, 
so what? 

Here’s my own beginning of an answer. A distinction must be 
made between ecological lifestyle and a radical political vision. 
Many of those who celebrate an alternative life style share the 
ancient American orthodoxy that the best relationship of the 
individual to politics is to be left alone. Their protection of their 
bodies by eating the right food, getting enough exercise, having 
more leisure time, etc., is a mode of conduct powered by a 
strong narcissism. Looking like the California settlers described 


Drowning in the Mainstream 


by Josiah Royce, they want to be private on their own property 
without obligation to serve or defend the community. 

On the other hand, much of what the “‘counter-culture”’ is 
telling America is simply common sense. Our instinct for self- 
preservation should keep us from eating carcinogenic foods, 
from being locked all day in offices so that we never see the sun, 
from polluting the air and water so badly that we are poisoned 
when we breathe or drink. That’s not a political program; it’s 
simple sanity. ; 

Environmentalists do, however, address some of the impor- 
tant political issues. Ecologists challenge the national view that 
the land, the poor, and the past can all be exploited for profit 
without harm because America has such infinite resources. 
Waste doesn’t matter because there are always more people 
and more land. The “alternative culture” may check our 
limitless greed, our disrespect for the world as it exists. So one 


_ can work backwards from a challenge to the desecration of the 


environment to fundamental political problems. The distortion 
comes from neglecting to see the political roots of both 
mainstream and counter-culture. 


Stay in Panama: A Modest Proposal 


Now the casual reader might think of all these as bad things to 
avoid and thus want the new Panama Canal treaty approved. I 
must admit even General Armstrong, who recently presented 
much of the above scenario, believed the treaty should be 
ratified. However, a deeper analysis shows our nation could 
significantly benefit from a Panama War. It is common 
knowledge that, despite all of Roosevelt’s New Deal efforts, it 
took World War II to bring us out of the Depression. The 
Korean War helped end the post WWII slump and our 
increased expenditures in Vietnam, which soon lead to a war 
there, helped us recover from the late 1950’s recession. If we try 
hard enough, the Panama War could help bring us out of our 
current economic chaos. 

Students should be please with the war because it will help 
solve the youth unemployment problem. One large group of 
young will be shipped south to fight while another large group 
will flee north to avoid fighting. It would, of course, help things 
even more if they open the draft to both sexes. Employers will 
probably be desperate to fill jobs with the few young people left 
in this country. No more will students have to worry about their 
futures after they graduate from school. Things will be all taken 
care of for them. 

Faculty and administrators should also be pleased with the 


new Panama War. Students will apply in droves to escape the. 


draft and declining enrollments will be a thing of the past. New 
teaching and administrative positions will become available 
and tenure will no longer be such a hassle. As the economy 
spurts up, more taxes will be collected by the state and the UC 
budget can be appropriately increased to match all the new 
“expansion. 

Student activists should especially love the néw war. I 
constatnly hear the complaint of how politically apathetic 
students are these days. I’m sure a good war will change all this. 
It worked with the Vietnam War, why not the Panama War? 
Class discussions and student conversations will all take on a 
new life. Students will begin to feel a new sense of comradship 
that has been missing in recent years. They will no longer spend 
all their time in greatly divergent studies. Students will once 


again have something all in common. Massive demonstrations, 


sit-ins, riots, what a great bit of nostalgic fun! Students will no 
longer be arguing over complicated political/moral issues, as is 
now the case. I doubt if any student will seriously be in favor of 
the war, knowing he or she may soon be down on the front. This 
time, though, the activists will have all the experience of the last 


cont. on p. 14 


UCSC PET POLICY: DOG EAT DOG 


‘ by Chip Levy 

It is common knowledge among UCSC’s administrative 
circles these days that our four-legged friends may face an 
absolute ban from the entire campus. It is still an open issue, 
however, with serious considerations on both sides, which must 
ultimately be resolved in a trade-off. 

The conventional administrative consideration, our univer- 
sity’s intellectual quality, is the primary concern surrounding 
the issue. But apart from their intellectual contribution, canines 
are an important part of our campus environment. 

In order to justify the ban on canines, it must be proven that 
they disturb education at the university or are a threat to plants 
and wildlife. This has not been done. 


Most colleges are pleased with the low profile presence of 


dogs, while others boast of the results from a total ban. Among 
the eight colleges at UCSC, only Oakes and, more recently, 
Crown have a blanket sanction against dogs which is strictly 
enforced by a single warning followed by a $50 fine. Reasons 
given for. these rules include the protection of plants and wild 
life, aesthetic appearance, and housing sanitation. The other 
colleges with rules against pets are much more flexible (if the 
rules are enforced at all). The major issue remains whether the 
entire campus should ban the entry to dogs absolutely, or 
remain flexible as pet policies traditionally have been in the 
past. 

The Santa Cruz Mountains are home for much wildlife, 
including wild boars, opossum, and mountain lions. The 
campus still is a habitat for squirrels, birds; and some deer. But 
dogs are not the source of conflict with these animals. Wild 
animals have receeded further into the mountains to escape the 


threats of our human presence (e.g., cars, roads, crowds of 


This pet policy, currentl ly in effect at Oakes College, may serve 
as the basis for a campus-wide pet policy now being considered 
by administrators. 


people, noise from construction, etc.). It is false to assume that 
dogs are responsible for drive wild animals away, especially 
since deer, and certain other more adaptive wildlife, are still 


Definition of Pet: Any domesticated animal, reptile, or 


insect kept for pleasure or protection—excluding small birds 
and fish, provided birdcage or aquarium is of reasonable size. 
(Assistance dogs for physically handicapped persons are ex- 
cluded.) 


Pet Regulations: Any student or student household deter- 


mined to have a pet in their residential quarters will be subject to 
fine. Any student or student household continually feeding or 
harboring stray animals belonging to married students will also 
be subject to fine. 


Continued association with, caring for, or feeding of, a pet, 


though said pet is not the personal property of the student, will 
‘lead to a fine. 


Off-campus students are discouraged from bringing their pets 


to campus. If a student insists on bringing his dog or cat to 
campus, said dog or cat must be kept on a leash not to exceed six 
feet in length. Pets are not to enter campus buildings, particu- 
larly in food service areas. Dogs, cats, and other pets may not be 
tied to any campus object, landscaping, or building. 


‘Persons bringing pets on campus are responsible for any 


damage caused by their pets. Persons bringing pets on campus 
are also responsible for cleaning up and disposing of waste 
materials deposited by said pet. Owners are also liable for any 


among us on campus. 
Other people are concerned about damage to plant life from 


cont. on p. 14 


physical injury caused by their pets. 
Fines: Individual determined to be harboring, feeding, or 
keeping a pet: 
$50.00 per occurrence plus $10.00 per day until pet is 
removed from campus. 
Friends, relatives, parents, etc. with pets on-campus without 
prior written approval from College authority: 
One warning. 
$50.00 per occurrence thereafter—fine to be charged to 
student. 
Non-compliance with leash law: 
One warning. 
$25.00 fine for first violation. 
$50.00 fine for second violation. 
$75.00 fine for third violation. 
$100.00 fine for any violation thereafter. 
Non-compliance with cleaning and disposal of pet waste: 
Same fines as with leash law. 
Any damage to building furniture will be billed to pet owner 
or household. Any costs to fumigate apartment or room will also 
be borne by the pet owner. 


Appgals: Appeal of fines must be made to the Oakes 


College Business Officer within five days after receipt of 


Sundry Debtor Bill. An appeal may only be made once per 
violation. 


Continued or blatant violations may lead to disciplinary 


action by the Oakes College Discipline Committee. 
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Thursday 


KZSC — 88:1 FM. News with the Santa Cruz News Collective. 6 pm. 
LECTURE — Supervisor Gary Patton, County of Santa Cruz. Gary will 
speakon the re-call, the prospect of nuclear plants in S. C. County, limiting 
.growth in the county and other items of current interest. Questions follow. 
7 pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 

RACQUETBALL CLINIC — For beginners in the sport of racquetbali.’ 
Face it, you’ve wondered all this time what all those people are so hyped 
\up about! Come learn. 7 pm., Racquetball Courts, FREE. Call X280j6 to 
sign up. 

NATIVE AMERICAN SPEAKERS FORUM AND MUSIC — 
Speakers: Lee Brightman, Felix Spencer, Vernon Bellecourt. Music by 
the Axtec Jazz Group. 7 pm., Kuumbwa Jazz Center, 320-2 Cedar St., 
Donation: $2. 

MEEING/DISCUSSION — Forum on Nuclear Energy. 7:30 pm., 
Banana Joe’s, Crown. : 

LECTURE — Carole Joffe, School of Social Work and Social Research, 
Bryn Mawr College: ‘‘Dilemmas of the Family Planning Worker.” 8 
pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 

MOVIE — “Little Murders,” with Alan Arkin. 8 and 10:15 pm., 
Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. Stud. 50¢, others, $1. 

,POLARITY YOGA WORKSHOP — Polarity yoga is a self-massage 
using your body’ own polarity as a means of relaxation and self-control. 


- This workshop will give an introduction to polarity yoga, its technique and 


purpose. 8 pm., College V Fireside Lounge, FREE. 
CLUB MEETING — Organization of Racquetball Club. All people 
interested in joining club by at courts by 8 pm. 

‘DRAMA — An Evening of Love. Two Harold Pinter one-act plays: “The 
Lover,” and “The Collective.’’ Presented by Theater for Your Mother. 8 
pm., Barn Theatre. $3.50. Through Sunday. 

WALTZ WORKSHOP — Learn to waltz with Byron Wheeler. 8:30 
pm., Kresge Dance Studio, FREE. 


Friday 


$TOP BANKING ON APARTHEID — Help organize campaign 
to boycott the Bank of America. Stevenson Fireside Lounge, 10 am. 
REQUEST FOR LETTER GRADE — Last day to file for letter grade 
option in designated courses. See list in Student Manual, page 15. 
Registrar’s Office. 

NATIVE AMERICAN SUPPORT MARCH — Through Santa Cruz 
from Cathcart and Cedar streets corner to San Lorenzo Park. 12 noon. 
SKI TRIP — Ski downhil! or cross-country at Kirkwood Meadows or 
Heavenly Valley. Reservations are required and being taken inthe PE Rec 
Office, East Field House. Cost is $22. for ski club members and $27. for 
non-members. Includes transportation and lodging. Leave | pm., return 
approx. 10 pm. Sun. 

COLLOQUIUM — Professor Stuart Hampshire, warden of Wadham 
‘College, Oxford, England: “Having a Reason.” 2:30 pm., Charles E. 
Merrill Lounge, FREE. 

MULTI-MEDIA SLIDE PRESENTATION — Dr. Howard Wilshire 
and John Nakata, US Geological Survey: “Effects of Off-road Vehicle 
Use of the Desert.” Followed by a question and answer period. 4:15 pm., 
Thimann Lecture Hall I, FREE 
KZSC — 88.1 FM. News and public affairs. 6 pm. 

SHABBAT POTLUCK — Rabbi Rick Litvak and Chuck Seliger, 
student: ‘‘Clarification of American Jewish Values.” Plus a short film: 
“America I Love You.” 6:30 pm., Health Center Conference Room. For 
‘info call Kathy, 1007. 

MOVIE — “The Bitter Tears of Petra Von Kant,” by Rainer Werver 
Fassbinder. 7 and 9:30 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall III. Students and 
Senior citizens: $1. others, $1.50. 

PERFORMANCE — Teatro de la Tierra Morena presents Agustin Lira, 
director of Chicano Teatro, singer and songwriter featuring his original 
works. 7:0 pm., Crown Music East. FREE. 

LITURGY — Roman Catholic. 8 pm., Charles E. Merrill Rm. 
‘DANCE — Formal waltz. 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 
NATIVE AMERICAN WOMEN LECTURERS — Roxanne Dunbar 
and Friends. 8 pm., Merrill Dining Hall, FREE. 

KUUMBWA — Jazz Art Movement: Thirteen Piece Jazz Rock from 
S.F. $2.50, 9:30 pm. 


Saturday 


MOVIES — ‘‘Dr. Strangeiove,’’ and “The Threat of Nuclear War.” 
Admission $1. Cabrillo College Forum Room 450, 7:30 pm. 
KUUMBWA — Idris Ackamoor Quartet: African Jazz, $2.50, 9 pm. 


MEN’s BASKETBALL GAME — UCSC vs. Menlo Park. 8 pm., West 


- Gym, across Oakes College, FREE. 
. DANCE — Valentines dance featuring the ‘Chokes. 9 pm., College V 


Dining Hall, FREE. ; 
MOVIE — “The Last Tycoon,” directed by Elia Kazan, starring Robert 


De Niro, Jack Nicholson, and Robert Mitchum. 7 and 9:30 pm., 


Classroon II, $1. 


POW-WOW — Host Drum, Mockingbird Singers; headman dancer, 


Mike Jackson; headwoman dancer, Pat Jackson. All drums and singers 


are welcome. 8 plm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 

FRISBEE FESTIVAL — For all disc fans. We'll have ultimate games, a 
golf course, free style exhibitions, and throwing competition. 10 am., East 
Field House, FREE. 

WORKSHOPS ON CHICANO TEATRO — Working in conjuction 
with Teatro do la Tierra Morena, UCSC. All persons interested in 
learning about and assisting in establishing Chicano teatro at UCSC are 
urged to attend. | pm., Charles E. Merrill Room. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. From the Pacifica Archives: ‘Mary, our Lady Queen 
of Feminists.”’ 6 pm. 


' Sunday 


KUUMBWA — “Aztec.” 9 pm., $2. 

CONCERT — Philip Rosheger, San Francisco Conservatory of Music. 
Classical guitar. 3 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall III. Students and senior 
citizen, $2. General, $3. 

KZSC — 88.1 “Sportsrap” with Paul and Jeff. 6 pm. 

STUDENTS FOR PEACE CONVERSION — Weekly meetings. All 
are welcome. 6:45 pm., Cowell Conference Room. Through winter 
quarter. 

NATIVE AMERICAN SPEAKERS FORUM — Speakers: Lee 
Brightman, Vernon Bellecourt, Sarah Hutcherson. Music by Mark Levy, 
Climbing Sun — For the Children, and Gypsy Moon. 7 pm., Santa Cruz 
Veterans Hall. Donation: $2. : 

OVEREATERS ANONYMOUS MEETING — No dues or fees. 7 
pm., Rust Room, Kresge. Through winter quarter. 


Monday 


LECTURE — “Creative Birthing.” Mary Offerman, a Santa Cruz 
midwife, will speak about the skills of midwifery. Tasha Wooley, midwife 
in training, will discuss the choice women have in giving birth in Santa 
Cruz County. 2:30 pm., Rm. 212 Soc. Sci. FREE. 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURE — On the fantastic music of Conlon 
Nancarrow presented by Gordon Mumma, UCSC professor of music: 
“Expatriate Player Pianos.” 4 pm., Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
FREE. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. News with the Santa Cruz News Collective, 6 pm. A 
special program on Woody Simmons from the Women’s Radio Collect- 
ive, 8 pm. 

MOVIE — “Thieves Like Us,”’ directed by Robert Altman, starring 
Keith Carradine, Shelly Duval, and others. 7 and 9:30 pm., Classroom 
Unit II, $1. ’ 

WORLD OPPRESSED JEWISH SYMPOSIUM — Speaker: Morey 
Shapira on “Soviet Jewry.” 7 pm., Rm. 160 Stevenson, FREE. 
DARKROOM WORKSHOP — An introductory class in black and 
white processing. Instructor: Lee Cooper. 7 pm., Kresge darkroon, 
FREE. Call X2806 to sign up. 

ILLUSTRATED MUSICAL — Presented by Jeff Gluckson, A.A.A.R. 
on the history and aesthetics of classic ragtime. Rags, coon songs, 
quadrilles, boogie-woogie, and blues by Scott Joplin, ‘Jelly Roll” 
Morton, W.C. Handy, Albert Ammons, etc. will be played live. 7:30 pm., 
Cowell Dining Hall, FREE. 

ISREALI FOLK DANCING — For all levels. Bring your friends. 7:30 
pm., East Field House Activity Bldg. FREE. Through winter quarter. 
,Questions call Laurie Topel, 425-0897. 

BIBLE STUDY/DISCUSSION — On Discipling, by Tim Phillips, 
UCSC graduate and Inter-varsity staffworker. 8 pm., Health Center 
Conference Room. 


Tuesday 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Don Singer, US Geographical Sur- 
vey: “Principles of Mineral Resource Analysis.” 4 pm., Rm. 165 Appl. 
Sci., FREE. 

LECTURE-— S. Bhattacharya, Professor of History, Nehru University, 
New Delhi: “Mahatma Gandhi and the Indian Capitalists, Circa 1921.” 
4 pm., Crown Senior Common Room, FREE. 

LECTURE — Nancy Chodorow speaking on “Socialization of Men artd 
Women” part of Issues of Contemporary Society series. 4 pm., College V 
Fireside Lounge, FREE. 

BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Joseph Varner, Washington University, St. 
Louis: ‘New Tools for Physiologists — In vivo Assay of Prolyl-Peptide 
Hydroxylation.” 4 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall I, FREE. 

FORUM — Ericka Huggins, director of Oakland Community School: 
“The Community School and Alternative Education,” followed’ by 
questions and answers. 4:30 pm., Classroom 1, FREE. 

SCIENCE TABLE — Dr. Bernard Campbell, anthropologist, the 
Leakey Foundation: ‘The Earliest Hominids.” Informal conversation 
over dinner. Everyone welcome. 5:45 pm., Crown Dining Hall A. 
KZSC — 88.1 FM. News with the Santa Cruz News Collective. 6 pm. 
WORLD OPPRESSED JEWISH SYMPOSIUM — “Argentinian 
Jewry.” 7 pm., Rm. 102, Merrill, FREE. 

IMOVIES — “Double Indemnity,” directed by Billy Wilder, starring 


Barbara Stanwyck, Fred MacMurray, E.G. Robinson. ‘‘Kiss Me Dead- 
ly,” directed by Robert Aldrich, starring Ralph Meeker, Cloris 
Leachman. 7:30 pm., Classroom II, $1. 

.MEETING/BIBLE STUDY — Peter Kast, Young Life Ministry in 
Santa Cruz: ‘‘Ephesians.”” 7:30 plm., Charles E. Merrill Rm. 
LECTURE — Mary Shaffer, free lance sculptor and Asst. Professor of 
Art, University of Rhode Island: ‘*Light or Glass?”’ Slide lecture on the 
artist’s work. 7:30 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall I, FRFF. 


Wednesday 


KUNG FU PRACTICE — Anybody interested in tearning the ancient 
martial art, Kung Fu, is welcome to join us on Wednesdays 3:30 to 5 pm., 
and Fridays, | to 3 pm. Martial Arts Room, East Field House. Through 
winter quarter. 

ASTRONOMY/ASTROPHYSICS SEMINAR — Dow Woodward, 
Professor of Biology, Stanford: “Export of Mitochondrially Synthesized 
Protein.” 4 pm., Rm. 397, Thimann Labs, FREE. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM. News ;with the Santa Cruz News Colective, 6 pm. 
SEMINAR — Dr. Fay Knox, Nairobi College, East Palo Alto, Ca.: 
“Language and Culture — Black Historical Perspectives.”’ 6:30 plm., 
Merrill Dining Hall, FREE. 

MOVIE — “Twentieth Century,” a comedy directed by Howard Hawks. 
7 and 9:30 pm., Kresge Town Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others $1. 
WORLD OPPRESSED JEWISH SYMPOSIUM — Speaker: Barry 
Weiss on “Falashin Jewry.” 7 pm., Rm. 144, College V, FREE. 
PSYCH @@ REPEAT EXAM — 7 pm., Room 499 Soc. Sci. If you do 
not take this exam your incomplete will lapse to an NR. Questions contact 
Erica 427-3434, or Jim 425-8879. 

LECTURE — Jacob Zelinger, Dept. of Arts, and Education, Gold- 
smiths’ University of London: ‘Reading or Being Read to? — Revision for 
a Psychology and Semiotics of Cinema.” 7:30 pm., Rm. 105 Oakes., 
FREE 


UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Meditation 
by Professor Donald Nichol. Students, faculty, and staff from. all 
denominations are invited to attend.Campus ministry staff and select 
faculty members will be preachers. Christian students organizations will 
help plan services. 7:30 pm., Health Center Library. 

INAUGURAL LECTURE — Donald Weygandt, UCSC professor ot 
Art: “Composition: The Moment of Form.” A revelation in the visual 
arts. 8 pm., Thimann Lecture Hall II], FREE. 

THEATER PRODUCTION — The world famous ‘Bread and Puppet 
Theater,” on a national tour, will perform one show in Santa Cruz at 
College V Dining Hall. In collaboration with the Word of Mouth Chorus 
the 17-member troupe will present their giant 17-foot puppets in “Ave 
Maris Stella,” a show based on a Renaissance choral mass by Josquin des 
Pres. 8 pm., $2.50. Children $1. 

MOVIE — “I Soliti Ignoti.”’ (Big Deal on Madonna Street). Italian. 8:30 
pm., Crown-Merrill Rec. Room, FREE. 


Thursday 


COLLEGE V COLLEGE NIGHT — Featuring Vernon Hall, folk 
Singer and guitarist. 6:15 pm., College V Dining Hall, FREE. 
WORLD OPPRESSED JEWISH SYMPOSIUM — “Jews in the 
Arab Lands.” The plight of Jewish communities throughout the world. 
focusing on particularly oppressive conditions. 7 pm., Rm. 131 Cowell. 
FREE. 

MEETING — Literature majors and interested students. We shall 
discuss the literature major and how we can change it. 7 pm., Rm. 175. 
-~Stevenson. 

TOURNAMENT — Open Doubles Volleyball. For women and men 
players. 7 pm., West Gym. 

LECTURE — Dick Criley, president of Monterey Chapter of ACLU and 
director of Northern Calif. division of NCARL will speak on Senate Bill 
1437 (criminal code revisions act) and what can be done about it 
Remember Senate Bill 1? Thi new bill restricts lots of rights. 7:30 pm.. 
Rm. 321 Kresge. FREE. 

LECTURE — Lucile Newman, Division of Biology and Medicine. 
Brown University: ‘‘Non-Prescriptive Fertility Regulation Methods.”’ & 
pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 

MOVIE — “Eiger Sanction,” with Clint Eastwood. 8 and 10:15 pm.. 
Stevenson Dining Hall, Stev. stud. 50¢, others, $1 
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,MERRILL FIELD PROGRAM NEWSLETTER — Copies of the 
winter quarter newsletter are available in the Field Office, listing 
placements, and talking about a variety of Field Study options. 
JOIN THE ALPINE CLUB — No membership dues. Equipment tor 
rent, trips, rides, bulletin board for buy and sell, climbing partners, etc. Ski 
trp Washington's Birthday weekend — sign up at East Field House PE 
Office. Climbing classes and slide show soon. Join during office hours, 
Wed. and Thurs., 11:30 to 12:30, trailer no. 1 at East Field House, 
X4524. 
(CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT VISITORS — On Mon., 
Feb. 13, at 1 pm., Jay Shotel will discuss graduate study in clinical 
psychology at the Psychological Studies Institute in Palo Alto. This 
discussion will take place in the library conference room 325. TRW Vidar 
Company: On Wed., Feb. 15, a representative from TRW Yidar 
Company will be on campus to conduct interiews for Information Science 
Students. Contact Diane at CPPC to schedule an appointment. Univers- 
ity of Arizona, Systems and Industrial Engineering Department: Profes- 
sor Baker wil be on campus to interview Information Science students. An 
appointment is necessary. If you would like to talk to any of the above 
visitors, please call Diane Walker at the Career Planning Center, X4085. 
RESUME HELP — Starting on Fri., Feb. 17, and continuing througout 
tthe Winter Quarter an advisor will be available from 12 to 1 pm. every Fri. 
to review resumes. This will take place at the Career Planning Center, 350 
‘McHenry Library. 
GRE PRETEST — On Sat., Feb. 18, the Career Planning Center will 
sponsor a GRE practice test and workshop. There is a $10. fee for current 
UCSC students. If you are interested in attending, register at the UCSC 
Box Office, 429-2159. 
INTERESTED IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZING? — Tim Sweeney, 
coordinator of the Organizers Clearinghouse (part of the Youth Project of 
San Francisco), will lead an information session on community organizing 
on Wed., Feb. 15, at 3:30 pm. The Organizers Clearinghouse acts as a 
“public interest” employment agency for community organizers. This talk 
will take place in Library Conference Room 325. If you are interested in 
attending, please call Diane at the Career Planning Center, X4085. 
SKI CLUB/ALPINE CLUB SKI TRIP — Washington's Birthday 
Weekend, Feb. 17-20. Badger Pass (in Yosemite). X-country or downhill 
skiing. $27. includes transportation and 3 nights’ lodging (heated 2- 
person cabin, bedding and linens provided, restaurant and groceries 
available). Leave 1 pm. Friday, Feb. 17 from East Field House parking 
lot. Return approx. 10 pm. Mon., Feb. 20. Sign up at PE office, East Field 
House. For information, call Karol, X2806. First 14 Alpine Club 
members to go get $5. discount (join during Alpine Club Office Hours,* 
‘Wed. and Thurs. 11:30 to 12:30, trailer no. | at East Field House, 
X4524). 
PANETTA INTERNSHIP PROGRAM — Applications for spring 
quarter are due March 3 and can be picked up in Marilyn Cantlay’s office, 
Library, room 290. There will be an informal meeing for students 
interested in participating in this program, Feb. 15, at 5 pm. inroom 290 of 
McHenry Library. : 
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CHANGE OF STUDY LIST — Feb. 17 is the last day to drop a course 
without a $3. late fee; Registrar’s Office. 

REMOVAL OF GRADE I — Feb. 17 is the lastday to file petitions to 
remove fall quarter Incompletes. $5. fee; Registrar's Office. 


WORKSHOP — Getting and filling jobs in the field of pre-school 
~ education, children’s services, and child care will be the subject of a one- 
day intensive workshop to he held Saturday, Feb. 11. The workshop is 
aimed at all those looking for work in local programs for young children, as 
well as directors of such programs who want to learn hiring techniques. It 
‘is co-sponsored by the county's Child Development Resource Center and 
the Office of Education. Participants will learn job search skills, and get 
practice in the art of the job interview — both as interviewer and 
interviewee. A resume writing clinic will be held during the afternoon 
session. The workshop will be held from 8:30 am. to 3:30 pm. at the Child 
Development Resource Center at Cabrillo College. Bring a bag lunch. 
Registration fee is $3., and those wishing to attend should call Sylvia 
Blazo at the Office of Education to register. 
MATRIX MEETING — Community input. Ideas and suggestions for 
future growth and direction. | to 4 pm., Matrix offices, 123 W. Pearl 
Alley, above the kite shop. All are invited. Saturday, Feb. 11. 
BENEFIT FOR MATRIX — Santa Cruz County’s only women’s 
newspaper. Monday, Feb. 13,5 to 9 pm. at the Straw Hat Pizza Palace, 
1221 Mission. Matrix is supported solely by advertising, donations, 
subscriptions and an occasional fund-raising benefit. 
HOW TO MAKE IT IN HOLLYWOOD — So you want to be in 
pictures? Well, you don’t have to be a movie star to make a fortune in 
Hollywood — because there’s gold right in your typewriter keys. Four of 
Hollywood's top screen writers tell you how to put together a script and 
how to sell it at the California Press Women’s Third Annual Screenwriters 
Symposium on Saturday, February 11, at the San Francisco Press Club, 
555 Post Street, San Francisco. Basic concepts and techniques will 
include discussion of treatments and formats, dialogue, plot, pacing, 
character development, marketing techniques, copyrights and how to 
protect your work. The program is open to the public, and reservations can 
be had by telephoning Alma Carroll at 626-7070 or 776-2689. Registra- 
tion is at 12:30, program at 1:00. The cost is $15. 
NATIVE AMERICAN CONFERENCE — The Native American 
Support Group and Intertribal Student Alliance is having a four-day 
United Native American Conference from February 9 to the 12 to 
publicize “The Longest Walk,” a march from Sacramento to Washington 
D.C. beginning Feb. 11 and designed to protest anti-Indian legislation 
nowin Congress. Proceeds from the benefit will be used to fight these bills. 
The Santa Cruz Conference has the following event scheduled: Thurs., 
Feb. 9: Benefit concert featuring Native American speakers Lee Bright- 
man, Vernon Rellecourt, co-founder of AIM, and Felix Spencer, execu- 
tive director of Intertribal Friendship House of Oakland. Music by Aztec 
Jazz Group. Kuumbwa Jazz Center, 320-2 Cedar Street, Santa Cruz. $2. 
at the door. (More events are scheduled and will be announced here in the 
Announcement Section next week). 
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COUNTY-WIDE MOBILIZATION AGAINST SWAT—The dead- 
line for CALM’s two initatives is Feb. 14. CALM has almost enough 
signatures to get them on the ballot. So these efforts won’t be for naught, 
there will be training seeions for people who want to petition but feel 
uneasy about discussing the issues. The sessions will be 9-10 am and 12-1 
pm Saturday and Sunday, at 159 Myrtle St., off Laurel. If you want to 
petition but don’t want to go to the training session, go to 159 Myrtle at 10 
am or | pm. Spanish-speaking people are especially needed. Call 426- 
0142, or CALM at 425-0491 or 425-0485 for futher info. People will be 


: sent out on 3 hour shifts to different areas to gather signatures. 


TASK FORCE FOR INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT — Meet- 
ing Feb. 22, 1 to 3 pm., Room 219, McHenry Library. 

A SPRING EDUCATION FIELD STUDY — The Pajaro Education 
Project: This is a tutorial project run at several Watsonville elementary 
schools with a bilingual emphasis. If interested in this, and some other 
education-related Field Studies, come to the orientation, Thurs., Feb. 9, 
at 4 pm., in the Field Office. room 8 at Merrill. 
DYSMENORRHEA GROUP — This group will ofter alternatives for 
dealing with painful menstruation. We will use physical exercises and 
breathing techniques taken from natural childbirth. Ten women will be 
accepted for the series to begin Feb. 13, from 3:30 to 5:30 pm. If you are 
interested, please call 429-221 1 and ask for the Clinic Receptionist to sign 
up for the program. 

CAREER INFORMATION SESSIONS — Anthropology: Thurs., 
Feb.9, at noon in the Career Planning Center. The speaker will be 
Rosejoanne Cirincione, career advisor. Physical Therapy: Tues., Feb. 14, 
at noon in the Career Planning Center. The speaker will be Eugene 
Flemming. Art Therapy: Wed. Feb. 15, at noon in the Career Planning 
Center. The speakers will be Honey Rawlenson and Miriam Ellington. 
Chiropractic Medicine: Thurs., Feb. 16, at 5 pm. in the Health Center 
Conference Room. The speaker will be Dr. John Kroll. If you are 
interested in attending any of the above sessions, please call Diane at the 
Career Planning Center, X4085, to sign up. 

WORKSHOP — Frank Andrews, professor of Chemistry: “Clarifying 
Teaching Goals.” Tuesday, Jan. 17, 3:30 pm., Lit. Board Conference 
Room, FREE. 

RAGGAE DANCE CONCERT — To benefit NORML: The Jamaican 
Raggae-Rock Steady group “Legs” will perform at the Cross Roads at 9 
pm. On Valentines Day, The San Francisco Superior Court will hear a 
suit by ;the National Organization to Reform Marijuana Laws, which 
‘could decriminalize grass in California as it has been in Alaska. 
WOMEN’S COUNSELING — Low-cost, short-term counseling by lay 
counselors of the S.C. Women’s Health Collective. Call for appointments 
on or after Feb. 13. 427-2500. 

UC APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM — Last day for 
submitting proposals to the UC Appropriate Technology Program for FY 
77-78 funding is Wed.,. Feb. 15. Proposals must be received at 4455 
Chem Annex, UC Davis no later than 5 pm. Proposals received after Feb. 
15 will be considered for funding from FY 78-79 budget. Proposals should 
state what is innovative about the project and how it relates to appropriate 
technology. Proposals for up to $10,000 will be considered. Decisions on 
student mini-grants for up to$500. may be acted on administratively. 
Decision within 4 weeks. For further information, contact Joyce Libra at 
(916) 752-7166. 

PEOPLE’S WORLD BENEFIT — 40th Birthday Party. Frrriends and 
supporters of the West Coast’s ‘Voice of the Left’’ present a night of 
merriment and entertainment: George Stavis, from Oganookie; Canto 
Libre, Chilean Folk Troup; Paulet; SCHAC players; CALM; NAACP; 
rare artifact auction. At the Good Fruit Co. 7 pm., $1.50. For more 
information, call 423-1950. : 
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by Laurie R. Glenn 

The Santa Cruz Women’s Health Center is 
operated by the Women’s Health Collective, 
a group of 20 to 30 women who are ultimately 
committed to a health care system based on 
people’s needs rather than on profit. Their 
current services include education and infor- 
mation programs, counseling, referrals, and 
some medical services. The SCWHC is a 
non-profit, tax-exempt corporation. 

It began as a small seed in the summer of 
1973. Fifteen women, curious about their 
bodies, set out to educate themselves. Fortu- 
nately for us, their small enterprise burgeoned 
into the Women’s Health Center at 250 
Locust Street. The Center was designed for 
the needs of patients, versus the pocketbook 
of the doctor. It became apparent to the 
Collective that this type of major change 
would have to occur not only on a personal 
level, but also politically. The Center, a 
socialist-feminist organization, “‘sees the very 
basic changes necessary to obtain [our] long 
term goal of people, not profit, oriented health 
care will come about only with changes in the 
political and social values of our culture.” ~ 

The Center attempts to implement these 
changes through education, health services, 
and counseling. It is crucial in this area of 
education to remove the. white sheet mystery 
of ‘“‘What the hell is that doctor doing down 
there?” The Center offers both self-help 
groups and workshops for women to learn 
about their bodies, how to examine them, how 


The 


Sculptured 


Look 


to take care of them, and about the health care 
system in general. They are also in the 
process of increasing their forums and slide 
presentations on women’s history in health 
care, which are available to organizations, 
groups, classes, or individuals. Pamphlets on 
health care and a health and medical library 
are also readily available at the Center. 
The Collective began its work in private 

homes, with the health information phoneline 
and pregnancy tests. It was not until,a year, 
later, and many hassles with the state, in the: 
summer of ’74 that the Gynecological and- 
tion Clinic opened at 250 Locust St. At first 
there were some dissonant tones from the 
community, however now the Center is ac- 


~ cepted. 


A recent addition to the Center is a large 
filing system for patient referrals. Women 
from the Collective stood on street corners 
and set up booths to ask the general public 
what they thought of the medical treatment 
they had received ftom doctors. This is the 
sort of phenomenon necessary in communi- 
ties for people to be able to voice theif 
opinions and to share their knowledge with 
others, in such important areas as health. The 
referrals are evaluations of doctors, dentists, 
practitioners, and other types of healers 
(including the UCSC Health Center). If you 
are interested in seeing a doctor and want to 
check out his/her method, or whether s/he 
accepts MediCal, the file is available to all 
women. As the file is an ongoing project, 


Price-wise 


at 


CM &Co. 
Fine Jewelry 


Capitola Mall 
Mon.-Sat. 10-9:30, Sun. 10-6 475-8440 
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Women’s Health Collective Offers Services, Education 


there is always a need for women to come to 
the center to fill out the evaluation forms to 
increase its range and keep it up to date. 
However, for those who have immediate 
problems that can’t wait for a doctor’s ap- 
pointment, you can call the WHC’s 24-hour 
phoneline for medical emergencies and urgent 
questions. The number to call is 427-3500. 


In addition to the above, the Center offers 
womankind services including gynecological 
medical services, pregnancy screening, and 
group abortion counseling. In this area the 
Collective gives women a choice between 
Western health care and alternative methods 
such as the mucus method of fertility aware- 
ness. The medical services are ona sliding fee 
scale, and they accept MediCal. Call to make 
an appointment. 


The newest area the Collective is venturing 
into is counseling. Beginning February 13, 
both short term personal counseling and on- 
going group counseling will be offered by 


appointment. The fees will be on a sliding 
scale from $5-$15. 

The excellence of the Women’s Health 
Collective lies not only in the health services 
which it offers, but in the whole attitude which 
pervades their organization. There is a grow- 
ing concern in this country over inflationary 
medical costs, doctor incompetence, and in- 
adequate health care in general. The WHC is 
a firm example of how health care can be 
placed back into the people’s hands and its 
quality improved. It is important that women 
in this community stand by the WHC and 
give it support to create a community where 


- women have a say in the type of health care 


that is offered. It is time we stopped swallow- 
ing pills whose ill side-effects are not com- 
pletely understood. It is time for women to 
suport one another in challenging white male 
America. It is time to see women directing 
women. From seeing the WHC, it was quite 
obvious to me how much better women do it 
anyway. 


LETTER from p. 6 


As for disclosure to a family on which you 
are dependent for financial support, several 
things should be kept in mind. With the 
nuclear family in the United States being in 
serious trouble, you have statistically a 50% 
chance of being rejected by your own parents 
for being gay. If this should happen, it is not a 
reflection on you, but.on the deterioration of 
the family nationwide, our society, and our 
homophobic culture. If they do reject you, 


you must then face the fact that you never did © 


have an effective family situation and that 
you had been rejected years ago. If they do 
not reject you, it is important to remember 
that your family will go through a coming out 
period just as you have. They will need 
support from you and may possibly need 
therapy with a Gay Parents group. 
Disclosing your gayness/lesbianism with 
your family is a healthy and positive move to 
share a wonderful part of you with your 
family. Prior to doing this, however, there are 
three things that would be wise to do: 
1) Get into a gay support group. GALA at 
UCSC is one organization that is presently on 
campu: 


A European motoring holiday soars or 
collapses depending on the car you pick 
We'd suggest what so many Europeans 
prefer: the SAAB 

The SAAB will give you speed with cer- 
tainty on the autobahns and autoroutes 
Front wheel drive for tricky Country lanes 


ering of narrow medieval streets And 
we ve only mentioned a few features! 


at $500 below the US A manufacturers 
suggested retail POE. price. in Gothen- 


Two reasons to motor Europe 
—inat97&8 SAAB. 


1. SHEER PERFORMANCE. 2.SAVE $500 OR MORE 


Rack and pinion steering for easy manuev- 


Pick up a SAAB 5 Door as shown above 


2) Another suggestion would be to do some 
reading on gay and lesbian lifestyles. For 
men, Loving Someone Gay by Don Clarke is 
one of many good books that will give you an 
in depth understanding of what it means to be 
gay. It also makes a good present for non-gay 
friends and family. For women, I would 
suggest Sappho Was a Right-on Woman by 
S. Abbot and B. Love. 

3) The most imprortant factor in your case, 
however, would be to get financially indepen- 
dent of your family before disclosure. There 
are many parents who have net hesitated to 
ruin their children’s lives and who have signi- 
ficantly contributed to their children becom- 
ing suicides or drug addicts. Avoid becoming 
a potential casualty! 

Last but not least, continue to explore your 
sexuality and your ability to love another 
person. In a world such as ours, love is a 
wonderful gift. 

Christopher Di Maio. M.D.” 

Thank you for printing Dr. Di Maio’s 
comments and mine. 

Barbara B. Shipley, M.D 


burg. Sweden Besides that healthy sav 
ings. figure on additional savings by nol 


Naving to renta car For complete details on 


price variations and our special free home 


delivery program. come in and see us 


IS THE COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE CAR. 


° 
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When is art not art? Is censorship of art in 
student exhibits and student guild exhibits 
appropriate? 

When the screenprinters guild recently 
rejected a work of art from their exhibit as 
“inappropriate,” the photography guild cor- 
dially accepted it into their exhibit downstairs 


in the James B. Hall gallery. They allowed 
the work despite the fact that it was also 


inappropriate for their exhibit and despite the 
fact that the artist was not a photoguild 
member! The photographer remains ever 
aware of the problem of censorship after the 
mad censor struck an exhibit last quarter and 
removed three photos. 

Speaking of photos, where are they, you 
guys and gals hiding out there among the 
forest and buildings? Remember the an- 
nouncement about a photo contest? Well, 
whether you remember or not, you should get 
your entries in fast because time is running 
out, and there are presently only a few people 
who have sent photos in, so... : 

Is it true that Art Board Chair, Jack Zajac, 
has advised a certain campus women’s club 
not to include photography in their art exhibi- 

‘tion coming up soon? 

Rumor also has it that the Stevenson Coffee 
House has been trying to spice things up with 
an evening of musical entertainment now and 
then. If anybody knows more about this 
happening, please get in touch so we can all 
share... ‘ 

Linda Burman-Hall, a College Five Music 
Board affiliate, plays harpsichord at the Santa 
Cruz Festival of Living Music’s 1978 cele- 
bration. A UCSC Professor of Astronomy 
and Astrophysics is also going to be directing 
two pieces, The Antiquarian Funks and Schola 
Cantorum Funkorum. That’s February 12th 
at 8 pm at the Laurel Center Auditorium. 

Keep your eyes open around campus in the 
coffee houses and the college offices for the 
latest edition of Center Stage starting this 
Friday. , 

For those of you who spaced out and 
missed the panel discussion part of the Dr. 
Hoffman collogium this past October, you 
will be interested in reading this month’s 
edition of High Times magazine for the 
coverage they gave the event. Dr. Beresford, 
Dr. Lilly, Dr. Metzner, Dr. Leary, and Dr. 
Alpert were just a few of the many quoted. 

Relax this Sunday afternoon to Phillip 
‘Rosheger’s Spanish guitar at Thimann Lecture 
Hall Three for some really superb guitar 
playing. A long-time student of Andre Segovia 
and an excellent musical artist. 


' The Bridge edley is . prescads featuring 
some excellent work by Michael Holm. For 


those who disbelieve photography is an art, 
you should go take a look at his photos and 
photoserigraphs and then double check your- 
self. 

Ken Ruth and T. Terhaar are also exhibiting 
photographs and paintings in the James B. 
Hall Gallery from the 12th to the 25th. The 
community is cordially invited to the recep- 
tion from 5:00 until 9:00 on the 12th. This 
exhibit of recent works is sure to provide 
interest and food for thought. 

Professor Don Wegandt is lecturing on 
Composition: The Movement of Form in 
the Thimann Lecture Hall this coming 
Wednesday evening at 8:00. This is part of 


the Inaugural lecture series sponsored by 


the Committee on Arts and Lectures. rs 
What is it that I keep seeing between 


channels 2 and 4? On the University cable, 2 
and 11 are KNTV, San Jose. Channels 4 and 
8 are KSBW, Salinas. Channels 5 and 46 are 
KMST, Monterey. Channel 6 is PBS station 
KTEH, San Jose, and channel 9 is KQED... 
but what is it that keeps popping up from time 
to time on channel 3?? Does it have anything 


_ ~ 
‘by Monty Kelley 


to do with KZUT, student television? Does 
anyone know? : 

Don’t miss the Native American Pow Wow 
dances with Mockingbird Drum at 8:00 until 
midnight in Kresge Town Hall on Saturday 
night, or the women speakers on Friday night 
at 8:00 at Merrill Dining Hall, featuring 
Roxann Dunbar. It’s free, free, free! 

The punk rock event that was scheduled for 
the Kresge Town Hall has been cancelled, 
and the Talking Heads will not be making an 
appearance. By the way, Rick Cuppin, who- 
ever and wherever you are, the Women’s 
Studies Center at Kresge would like to talk.to 

ou. 
j Keep tuned in for more information about a 
photographer lecture series. This quarter such 
prominent guests as Jack Fulton, Susan 
Friedman, JoAnn Leonard, Robert Jeinecken, 
and Bill Owens have been invited to tell their 
own stories about photography. For further 
details you might want to give Marty Springer 


a call at 476-1943. ' 
Thumb Productions has cancelled tnéir 


movie for Sunday, called Sunday and Cybele. 

In town this Friday and Saturday at the 
Santa Cruz Art Center there will be a screening 
of a potpourri of films that are produced by local 
cinematographers. Starting time is 7:00 and the 
cost is only $1.50, so get out there and support 
your local artists! 

You also might be interested in the 
Nickelodeon’s showing of Le Grande 
Bourgeois starting soon. A tragedy of the 
Murri family. A discussion of morals and 
politics. The fact that only one is a murderer 
means nothing to the prosecuting investigator 
of the Italian state-Roman Catholic Church, 


which is more concerned with destroying the 


_ entire family because theyare socialists and 


atheists. 


MONTEREY 
FOLK FESTIVAL 


by Anita Cohen 

Monterey Penninsula College is having its 
third annual Folk Festival. On Friday, 
February 10, there will be a concert in the 
MPC Theatre at 8:00. The price is $2.50. 
Saturday, the 11th, at the MPC Student 
Center, from 11 am to 5 pm, there will be 
workshops. These are free and will be featuring 
fiddle playing, mandolin, guitar, pocket in- 
struments, kid’s songs, and much more. That 
night, another concert with Kate Wolf and 
‘the Wildwood Flower, Jill Croston, Bob 
Brozman, and others is happening at the 
MPC Theatre again at 8:00. The price ‘is 
$2.50. There are more workshops on Sunday 
from 12 to 5, and at 5:00, a potluck followed 
by a square dance at 7:00 in the Student 
Center. Y’ll come, y’hear?! 


THE HUMAN 
CONDITION 


by Melinda Frederick 


This quarter, the Committee for Arts afd 
Lecturers, in conjunction with Kresge College, 
is sponsoring an important lecture series 


worth bringing attention to. The series is 
entitled, ““The Future of the Human Condition: 
Issues Facing a Changing World,” and is 
now underway on Thursday evenings in the 
Kresge Towne Hall at 8:00 pm. All lectures 
are free and the speakers are available for 
questions following each presentation. 
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EXPATRIATE 
PIANO PLAYERS 


Conlon Nancarrow, an expatriate com- 
poser with a passion for rapid-fire music, 


punches paper to achieve his desired effect. 


Nancarrow’s papers are player-piano rolls, 
and he has composed forty-one startling 
pieces, Studies for Player Piano, since 1940. 

Born in Texarkana, Arkansas in 1912, 
Nancarrow was a jazz trumpeter during the 
late twenties and early thirties. At that time, 
too, he was composing peculiar music: where 
most musicians would have been happy-with 
one rhythm line in their work, Nancarrow 
insisted upon two or three. In many cultures, 
polyrhythms are the only way it’s done, but 
most western musicians, especially at that 
time, had not heard of such a thing. Nancarrow 
had considerable difficulty in finding musi- 
cians with whom to play his compositions. 

In his mid-twenties Nancarrow participat- 
ed in the Spanish Civil War. This battle 
brought soldiers from many nations to Spain 
but, unfortunately for those Americans who 
volunteered, the conflict occurred before it 
was fashionable to oppose fascism. Upon.his 
return to the United States in 1940, Conlon 
Nancarrow was told to,relinquish his pass- 
port. He has lived in Mexico City since that 
‘time. 

Now in his mid-sixties, Nancarrow 
appears handsome and intense. His grey 
moustache and goatee allow him an appear- 
ance both dignified and eccentric. His home, 
‘in a secluded suburb, was designed by the 
renowned Mexican artist Juan O’Gorman. 
Here is where Nancarrow works, approxi- 
mately fifty hours a week, on his piano rolls. 


African Jazz 
at Kyumbwa 


y Jolie Lipsi 

On Saturday night, February 1 1, jazz lovers 
will have the opportunity to experience the 
unique sounds of the Idris Ackamoor Quartet. 
They will be in Santa Cruz for one night only 
at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center, 320-2 Cedar 

Idris’ music, as displayed on the three 
albums he recorded with The Pyramids, 
brilliantly reflects his vast knowledge of African 
music. Through the use of a wide range of 
polyrhythms and hypnotic melodies, his music 
evokes the flavor of African and Middle 
Eastern music. Idris is also a rare master of 
circular breathing, which enables him, like 
Sonny Fortune and the last Rashaan Roland 
Kirk, to play continuously and to play several 
horns at once. As Kirk, he brings the blues 


" tradition into contemporary musical expres- 


sion. 
In addition to his tour of Africa and Europe, 
Idris has performed with different African- 
based groups throughout California, and at 
Keystone in San Francisco, Mapenzi in 
Berkeley, and the Kuumbwa Jazz Center in 
Sata Cruz. On February 11, he will bring a 
newly formed quartet which includes Julie 
Homi on piano, Wilbur Morris on bass, and 
Geoffrey. Whyte on drums. The performance 
starts at 9:00 and admission is low at $2.50. 


A distinguishing feature of the lecture series 
is that all the speakers are women who are 
actively involved in a variety of occupations, 
ranging from the United Farm Workers Union 
to a number of international agencies, com- 
mitted to reshaping future policy formulation 
affecting the human condition. 

The series will focus on such topics as the 
use and control of farm lands, women and 
fertiity in the Third World, African women 
and liberation, the success of population 
policy and family planning programs, illegal 
immigration, and the role of women in the 
industrialization process. 

Speakers to date have included Jesse de la 


by Mary Fitzpatrick 


Conlon Nancarrow began utilizing player- 
pianos when he realized that he was not going 
to find anyone to play his complicated music 
as he desired. He sometimes jams eight hands 
onto one piano; and the result is unbelievable 
speed as well as complex polyrhythms. Lis- 
tening tothese frantic, organized sounds, to 


. ‘the notes tripping over one another in their. 


immense haste, it is quite obvious that no 
human being is playing this music (all the 
more astounding since the sound of a piano is 
familiar, unlike many forms of electronic 
music). Not one of Nancarrow’s studies lets 
you down gently, all the abrupt silence which 
follows emphasizes the demonic quality of his 
music and lets one “‘hear”’ silence like never 
before. 


All but one of Nancarrow’s studies take. 


only as long as one roll, a maximum of five or 
six minutes. He punches all the notes inte the 
roll himself after carefully mapping them out 
with different sizes of rulers. He works witha 
punching machine made especially for him, in 


_ New York. During lulls in his creative work, 


he notates his music after the fact. His nota- 
tion is traditional, but looks unlike any you 
are likely to have seen. In some places, the 
notes are packed so tightly that he has had to 
develop anew writing design for them. But the 
notation is secondary. What is startling is the 
inanimate object, a player piano, exploding in 
multi-colored ribbons Of sound without influ- 
ence of human touch. The two pianos with 
which Nancarrow works have treated ham- 
mers: in one the felt pads have’been soaked in 


varnish; in the other they have been replaced- © 


with steel straps. The result is sound totally 
devoid of fuzz or hesitation. It is headstrong 
and unique. 

This Winter Quarter, the UCSC commun- 
ity is afforded a special look into the life and 
music of Conlon Nancarrow. “Expatriate 
Player Pianos,” a three-part series of lecture 
demonstrations, is being presented by 
Gordon Mumma, Chairperson of the Board 
of Studies in Music, under the auspices of that 
department. Mumma first heard Nancarrow’s 
music in the late 1950’s at a performance of 
the Berce Cunningham Dance Company. At 
that time he was impressed by the “propul- 
Sive energetic aspect” of the music, and sought 
out Nancarrow through John Cage 
(Cunningham’s musical director at that time). 
Mumma has visited Nancarrow in Mexico 
several times, and is partially responsible for 
Columbia Records’ release, in 1969, of the 
first LP of Studies for Player Piano. This 
album quickly sold out, then went. just as 
quickly out of print. Mumma, however, has 
taken his taken his tape-recorder to Mexico, 
and so we may hear Nancarrow’s version of 
sound. 

The first lecture-demonstration was on 
January 9; the next two fall on February 13 
and March 13, both of which are Monday 


_ afternoons, at 4:00 in the Performing Arts 


Concert Hall. The presentations are free. 


Cruz from the UFW, Susan Scrimshaw, 
Professor of Anthropology at UCLA and 
family planning researcher, and Belvie Brooks 
from the Third World Fund in San Francisco. 
Tonight, Carole Joffe, from Bryn Mawr 
University, will deliver the fourth in a series 
of eight lectures on “Dilemmas of the Family 
Planning Social Worker.” 

The content of the series, “The Future of 
the Human Condition: Issues Facing a 
Changing World,” merits greater evaluation, 
not to mention participation, by students, 
faculty, and administrators alike at this uni- 
versity, and warrants a special place on our 
busy agendas this quarter. 
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OTHER SALES ¢ SAVINGS 


YMBALINE & 


SAIN PA CRUZ 
Loo? 


Records € Comics 


UCLAexXtension in cooperation with the UCLA eter Law 


presents 


Attorney Assistant Training 
Certificate Programs in 
—Litigation /General Practice 
—Corporations/ Litigation 


Accredited by the American Bar. Association 


B® Specialist certificate programs begin Spring, 1978 at UCLA 
, B® Comprehensive 5-month day programs 


@ For highly qualified applicants seeking a career in the 


paralegal field 


@ Receive graduate level instruction from practicing attorneys 


and attorney assistants 


@ Employment assistance available 


@ In Litigation/General Practice: Learn marketable skills in 


trial procedures; also other procedures relevant to serving the 
legal needs of low and middle income individuals 


Bin Corporations/ Litigation: Learn marketable skills in 
corporate and pension and pron: -sharing procedures; also 


trial procedures 


Come... 
Train at ‘ip 
UCLA + me s 


Please rush information and an 
application to 


Name 


Address __ 


Applications available 
immediately. For full details 
write or call: 

Attorney Assistant Training 
Program, UCLA Extension 
Suite 214, P.O. Box 24902, 
‘Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(213) 825-0741. 


UCLAeXrension continuing education 


Op ree 


ZIP 


“D.LY.” PARTS HEADQUARTERS 


USE OUR FREE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


(We Also Rent Teels) 


FOREIGN 


Open Til 6:00 P.M. 


DOMESTIC 


STUDY IN 
GUADALAJARA, MEXICO 


The GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL. 
a fully accredited UNIVERSITY OF 
ARIZONA program, offers July 3- 
August 11, anthropology. art. bilingual 
education. folklore. history. political 
science, Spanish language and litera- 
ture, intensive Spanish. Tuition: $245; 
board and room with Mexican family: 
$285. For brochure: GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL. Alumni 211, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 
85721. (602) 884-4729. 


‘ Barron’s How to Prepare for 


the GRE (Graduate Record 
Exam) by Brownstein and Wei- 
ner is a comprehensive prepar- 
ation with over 1,000 practice 
questions and special emphasis 
on the interpretation of the data 
for the mathematic section. Inclu- 
des | diagnostic and 5 model 
exams: answers explained. $4.95 


BARRON S 
HOW T0 PREPARE 
FOR THE LAW SCHOOL 
ADMISSION TEST 


Barron’s How to Prepare for 
the LSAT (Law School Admis- 

sion Test) is an intensive review 

and practice for all areas of the 

exam. Includes three model ex- 

ams; descriptions of 150 law 

schools. $4.95 
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Your Very ‘Local Bookstore 


BOOK SALE 
BACK BY POPULAR DEMAND 


paper and hardbound .99 & 1.99 
' Starting February 13th, 1978 


VALUES GALORE!!! 


IF YOU 
WOULD LIKE TO DEVELOP 
YOUR PSYCHIC GIFTS 
AND EXPERIENCE ,MORE 
HARMONY AND ABUNDANCE 
IN YOUR LIFE 
THE INNER PEACE MOVEMENT 
IS 
WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR. 


OOO OOO LOLOL OOO OL LO) 


EXLORING 
INNER DYNAMICS 
FEB. 10; 7:30-10:30-PM. 
KRESGE ROOM 321y@ 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
FEB. 9; 7:30-9:30 PM. 
ROOM. 327 
KRESGE COLLEGE 
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Now get 3 enlargements for 


the pice of 2 
Kodak Color enlargement: 
trom same size prints coior 
haes of Kodak Color nega 
wes Order « 7. Be VO 
tT) x T4nch. anything up te 
and including 16 «x 24-incn 
enlargements Come in and 


ge us for details today Ofte: 


ends Warch 15 


COLOR 


PROCESSING 
Kodak 


| 2 Locations (o Serve You! 


MESHAN 
PHOTO 
tise Ave. laside 
Capliola Mall 
175-3102 
Mon. tri. 10-8 
Nat. 1S Sun. 12-5 


MISHAN 
PHOTO CENTER 
1350 Vlsson Sireet 


126-8515 
Mea.-Sai. 16-7 


WNEN you oot Set 


sapiens Santacruzensis is really descended from these 


ragtime 


by David Arenson 


> 
punk out 
to pasture 


Punk is a hit here in this 400 acre kingdom where cows are. 
kept to remind us what natural means. __ 
Perhaps anthropologists will someday prove that Homo 


Cows, passive creatures with big bladders that graze on 
grass, lay big turds, and eventually get knocked in the head in. 
order to fulfill their karmas: hamburger. 

Last Saturday at the Kresge commuter lounge, our next 
door neighbor punk rockers jumped up and down in a pile of 
‘ankel-deep garbage destined for the custodian, a person who 
can’t afford to indulge in pretend anarchy and has to pick up 
after the rich kids with gold-plated razor blades who can 
afford to. Well, we all have our karmas, don’t we? 

I missed the live band. It had been going on for hours and 
the 25 people left jumped up and down and stuck out their. 
tongues and staggered into one another and out again. The’ 
Sex Pistols, now defunct and disbanded, roared through the 
speakers and on the wall was a banner: “Barbarians are 
fucked-anarky”’—and a swastika thrown in for cliche punk 
poor taste. 

If Homo sapiens Santacruzensis were to meet a real 
barbarian or a real Nazi, their ground round karmas would 
be fulfilled all too soon. Real Nazis and real anarchists don’t 
‘have anything to do with the. punk rock crisis cult. Nazis 
unfortunately believe in themselves. Anarchists believe in 
themselves. The two women floundering at the top.of the 
commuter lounge, dressed like gypsy/ballerina/war veterans, 
barely able to speak and standing all too close to the 
evening’s public refreshments—64 ounce bottles of Shasta 
Cola—well, it seems like they don’t believe in anything. 
Chopped meat karma. 

Not believing in anything is acceptable these days. We 
grew up with high expectations and we’ve lost the way to 
satisfy them. Going through the day today motions of barely 
functioning is now the challenge. Forget dreams or will or 
changing anything. In the sixties Tim Leary asked us to turn 
on, tune in, and drop out. Now it’s turn off, tune out, and 
drop out. Flank steak karma. I once asked a friend if she 
thought taking too many drugs too often was harmful to her 
body. So what, she replied, explaining that her body was 
going to degenerate anyway. But cows don’t live to a ripe old 
age. They go off to the chopping block and don’t know what 
hit them. 

And here we are at UC Santa Cruz, the ninth appendage 
of the University of CanIfornicate and what does it do for 
us? Absolutely nothing. Nothing for me. Or me and myself. 
Or my inner totality/eckankar path to total awareness/est/trans- 
cendent/fertile little self. Cows graze on their own and eat 
what’s available. 

I met a friend at the, commuter lounge. He once was 
Permanent Representative of the Republic of Botswana to 
the Model United Nations. I was Deputy Permanent Rep of 
same. He said punk was great, that you could bump into 
people and let your aggressions out. It’s the white answer to 
boogie, he said, and as a combination Daniel Boone/Luke 
Skywalker came up to us, he called punk the cure for the late 
70’s. 

The cure or a symptom of the disease? A harmless outlet 
or a sign of frustrated alienation—not only from society at 
large—but from one another? Well, youcan get stoned out of 
your mind and have a good time or you can get stoned out of 
your mind and walk around blankly. It’s better to be a real 
punk. Then you’ve at least got the will to fight. If you hate 
something enough to lash out at it, then you at least care 
about it. 

Saturday was a rainy, windy, glorious Santa Cruz night. 
As I walked through the dorm, a woman staggered through a 
jdoor at the end of a hall. She stared obliquely. Very 
obliquely. Someone asked her how she was. “I forgot 
something,” she muttered and then she turned around and 

went back through the door, bumping into a wall along the 
way. 
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room with the counselors and discuss what’s on their minds, 
what feelings they sense from each other, and what they’re 
looking for in life. Words arid thoughts flow together smoothly 
during the sessions. 

Everyone in the house is unusually sensitive to each other’s 
needs and moods. Residents seem to know each other as well as 
they’re striving to know themselves. They give support through 
hard periods of introspection, untangle knots that confuse self- 
awareness, and try to keep each other from turning on them- 
selves. 

Cases of self-hate, rejection, and suicide are typical. Other 
problems range from emotional setbacks and battered women to 
not being able to deal with severe loss, such as sicknéss or death. 
No drug cases are accepted. 

Because of the small size of the Crisis-Center and the 
emphasis on self-help, Schwartz pointed out the importance of 
careful screening of the residents to the success of the program. 
The County Crisis Intervention Team, the intake unit for all 
county mental health programs, works with the center staff in 
selecting candidates with rehabilitative potential. 

Admission procedures consist of referral, a pre-screening 
visit, screening, and referral of information. 

Patients not accepted to the Crisis Center may be redirected 
to either alcohol or drug programs, the psych ward, or 
Switchboard. 


Until last December, the Crisis Center was Watermark | 


House, a. halfway house. The difference between the two 
services lies in the period of rehabilitation. The halfway house 
had up to six months to deal with social readjustment, while the 
Crisis Center is only a three week option. 

Schwartz, a New York psychologists, feels it is still too early 


to evaluate the impact of the change, but realizes the need for 


both services in the community. 


“The Crisis Center is vital. People need to have a home away 
from home where they can reconstruct their life... Although the 
Halfway House accomplished the ends of personality recon- 
struction, we can’t do that now, but we are meeting the needs of 
a greater scope of people.”’ 


One resident welcomes the change: “The Crisis Center nad 
worked for me. I was feeling pretty bad a few days ago... was 
drinking a lot, not sleeping or eating. It was an all encompassing 
depression. I'll be checking out of here any day now, but I’l 
continue my therapy as an out-patient.” 


LOW COST 


Auto 
insurance 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


427-3272 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 
303 Water Street 


(near the corner of 
Ocean Street) 


PETS from p. 7_ 


the indiscriminate romp and wagging tails of dogs on the loose. 
In light of this oné must look at the abundance of natural flora 
which surrounds us. Plant life introduced here from such far 
away places as Australia may need special care. But the beauty 
of this campus is attributed to what naturally grows here, 
regardless of dogs and people.. Redwoods, ferns, and wild 
flowers are examples of such indigenous plant life. 

The reasons for having dogs on campus must be acknowl- 
edged before a final decision is made. UCSC is not a conven- 
tional campus; we have mostly open space which allows for 
domestic animals such as cows, chickens, and horses. The 
student apartments on campus do allow for dogs. There are also 
pets living near campus which belong topeople not necessarily 
affiliated with the university. The students who life off campus 
and cannot walk or drive to school often hitchhike and some- 
times remain here until late hours of the night. These students 
rely on their dogs for protection, especially those commuting 
from the Felton and Boulder Creek areas. Others even feel that 
being alone on campus late at night is unsafe without their 
animals. Finally, what about frequent campus visitors with 
pets, such as parents, faculty members, or friends? Does this 
university really feel justified in banning pets totally from the 
entire campus? The Oakes college administration is a proud 
model for such a policy, now being considered by Chancellor 
Sinsheimer. (See box page 7.) 


It may be more reasonable to direct our restrictions at dog 
owners and recognize the legitimate concerns of both sides. The 
concerns raised for having dogs on campus must be taken into 


| account, so that they can be enjoyed here among the intellectual 


rigor. Their usefulness makes them the responsibility of dog 
owners, and some believe our campus as a whole prospers by 
‘having them here. 


Every college establishes its own rules, but little emphasis. is 
placed om campus-wide policy making. Without a student 
government.or a student union facility, policy making often 
lacks an organized student voice. But campus politics affect us 
all, and our organizational task at UCSC over the pet policy is 
set. 


KUUMBWA JAZZ CENTER 
Presenting fine local and guest jazz artists at 


accessible prices in a non-commercial, creative 
envircnment. 


Fri. Feb 10: $2.50 9pm 
JAZZ ART MOVEMENT 

Sat. Feb. 11: $2.50 9pm 
IDRIS ACKAMOOR QUARTET 


Sun, Feb 12: 
AZTEC $2.00 9 
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423-4051 ‘ 
Eskimo Nells 


breakfast special 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
_ WITH THIS COUPON % OFF 


ON SECOND BREAKFAST 
OF EQUAL OR LESS VALUE 


EXPIRES FEBRUARY 26 
REMEMBER OUR HAPPY HOUR 
7 DAYS A WEEK! 5-7 
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war to utilize. Revolutionary schemes should be a lot more 
grandiose during the Panama War. 

The Panama War shouldn’t fizzle out as the Vietnam War 
did, with a little luck. We couldn’t really pull our troops out 
since the whole reason they would be fighting is to keep the 
canal American. Indeed, as support for the opposing Panaman- 
ian guerilla forces came from Latin America and other anti-US 
nations, we will have to step up our involvement over time. If the 
government can keep up a good soft sell job, we won’t have ta 
worry about the American people voting in an anti-war Pres- 
ident or legislature. Hopefully, the government can do better 
than they did in the Vietnam War. Thus, we could have our 
wartime economy at full-employment and full-production for as 
long as the anit-war forces can be suppressed. Unfortunately, 
with people and resources being increasingly drained to the 
fighting in Panama, this probably won’t be too long. 


ERA Benefit 


by Nancy Carlson 

A champagne reception to benefit the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment is planned by the Santa Cruz County League of Women 
Voters for Thursday, February 15, from 4:30 to 7 pm, at the 
Pasatiempo Clubhouse, 20 Clubhouse Road in Santa Cruz. 

The program will include four area women who attended the 
International Women’s Year Conference in Houston last No- 
vember—three as delegates, one as an unofficial observer— 
allspeaking on their impressions of the Conference. © 

Tickets are $3—$2 for seniors and students—and may be 
purchased from members of the LWV or at the door. The 
champagne is not included in the price of the ticket. Money 
raised at the reception will go directly into the million-dollar 
fund pledged by the national LWV to help ratify the ERA in 
three more states before March, 1979. 

Anyone who wishes to support the ERA with a contribution. 
and cannot attend the Champagne Reception, may put a check 
in the mailaddressed to LWV-ERA, 216 West Hilton Drive. 
‘Boulder Creek, CA 95006. 


GALF PRICE~ALL CUTS 
THRU eisai 

Haircuts . 5.°° 

Z Anat nee Length 4. 

Beard Trim 35° 


GAIR G1OEAWAY 
1302 KCW6 ST. 


425-9913 


LAWYER'S ASSISTANT... 


a challenging new career for college graduates. 


An intensive 12 week course offered 
VU) ; by the 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN DIEGO 


SD in cooperation with the National 
Center for Paralegal Training 
¢ Specialties offered in the following fields: 
Litigation 
Corporations & Real Estate 
Estates, Trusts & Wills 
Generalist (Evenings only) 
¢ ABA Provisionai Approval 
¢ Clinical Internship 
¢ Employment Assistance 


For a free brochure please send the following to: 


UNIVERSITY. OF SAN DIEGO = Room 318, Serra Hall 
Lawyer's Assistant Program San Diego, CA 92110 
(714) 291-6480 Ext. 4325 


Name 


Address 


Summer 1978 - i Phone 
June 12 - Aug. 25 


Fall 1978 - Day Spring 1979 - Day 
Sept. 25 - Dec. 15. CJ Feb. 12 - May 4 ie 


’ Fall 1978 - Evening Spring 1979 - Evening 
Sept. 19 - March 10 Zz March 20 - Sept. 1 LJ 
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aman CAR FOR SALE — ‘75 Honda ; 

nti-US Civic, air, FM stereo, 5-speed, radial " 

2. If the tires, A-1 shape. $2,895. 475-9529. y 

have ta 5 

ae . HAULING AND STORAGE — : 
Sota HAULING—household goods, etc. 
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MEN/WOMEN — TECH/NON-TECH 


BRING US YOUR CLOTHES FOR 
CONSIGNMENT 

ROR RRR RR OR OR RR EER 

TIRED OF YOUR PRESENT 
WARDROBE? 
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BUY HERE AT LOW PRICES 
HHH HEH EHH EH 


vehicles. Reasonable rates. Tele- 
phone: 475-0888. 


TRAVELINE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE — Immediate opening for a 
sharp, energetic individual with proven 
interpersonal skills to represent a 
leader in the travel industry. No direct 
sales; 20 hours per week; Starting 
January Ist. We are looking for a 


OFF THE MALL , initiative will be recognized and re- 
\mend- 423-3486 warded withan excellent incentive : 
Nomen program. Hard work along with intel- | 
at the ligence and innate sales know-how # 
C are the ingredients for this well-paid, 4 
eee) ee IG 208 0 \S part-time position. Call toll free, a. i 
ded as 1-800-821-2270, ext. 510, 24 hours. q 
st No NEEDED: ANY BACHELORS DEGREE hole th ) 
. ene WOMENS HEALTH CENTER 
eee MOTIVATION: MATURITY - HIGH GPA AN . EN Moser 5 ce Wen 
nay be leigh see appts./ 
eal ibrary/Dr. referrals/Preg- 
r. The Res Jat | saj ry nancy screeaing/Counelg/Ovde 
Money MS IN SYST EMS ENGINEERING tion method classes/Patient rights 
Goa: 


RA in 


bution. 
1 check 
Drive. 


winner—with a proven record of in- } 
tegrity, personal stability, and com- 
munity involvement. Your self- 


CALL FOR-AN APPOINTMENT TO BRING 
IN YOUR CLOTHES. WE’RE 1 BLOCK 


QUAL FY 


info and more. 250 Locust St., 
427-3500. 


MSN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OFARIZONA 


2YRPROGRAM 


OUR FOUR DI CEMBER GRADUATES (2 FEMALE 
PAND 2 MALT) HAVE BACHE EOR ’S DEGREES IN: 


VEGETARIAN FAIRE 
hours monday -friday 
8am -9pm 
saturday 10am-3pm 


STUDENT TRAVEL — 
CHEAPEST FLIGHTS, STU- 
DENT HOSTEL CARDS, PSA 
FLIGHTS, FOR INFORMATION 4 
& RESERVATIONS SEE CHRIS 4 
SLOAN, UCSC’ TRAVEL AD- % 
VISER IN THE CAMPUS AC- 


WHOLE EARTHRESTAURANT) 
2:30-5 PM, TUES. THROUGH 
THURS. OR CALL 425-1481. 


SPECIALIZING IN 
HOMEMADE SOUP 


SALADS & SAND- 
WICHES 


See ee ee SE Ee EE ES 


COLLEGIATE RESEARCH 
PAPERS — Thousands on file. All 
academic subjects. Send $1 for mail 
order catalog. Box 25918-Z, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. (213) 477-8474. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
MATH 
ORT NEVE SEUDIES 
BIOLOGY 


FOOMMUEMED lg Eh NIGHTLY ENTREES 
TTA Piqua 


Mm’ NATURAL FOODS 


COLLEGE 8 CARPENTER — 
Quality work & creative design by 
professionally experienced carpenter. 
I also do remodeling, general repair 
work, roofing, painting, etc. Call Eli 
at 336-2443 (please keep trying). 


ATONE RLACT D AND AVALE VW BEE FOR 


\\ 

ir SH CATERING 
oy att 

COMMENI 


phone 426-8255 
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TYPING — I will type your paper to 
your satisfaction. SAVE MY NUM- 
BER FOR FINALS! Robin, 425- 
BER FOR FINALS! Robin, 425- 
BER FOR FINALS! Robin, 425- 
BER FOR FINALS! Robin, 
425-0500. 2. 
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ry ° 3 a Revised! Expanded! Updated! 
The 


CALL THE PLACEMENT OFFICE TO ARRANGI 
FOR AN INTERVIEW ON FEBRUARY LO. 1978. 


!he Student Travel Catalog -the 
“how-to travel handbook for the academic 
community New 1978 edition! Includes 64 
pages of bargain flights, fares and accommoda- 
tions, plus facts about discounts. applications 
for travel documents, much more For students. 
faculty. administrators Covers Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Latin America. the U S and the Mideast 


BIKE — Men’s 19 inch 10-speed 
Centurion super Le-Mans. Brand 
new cos $230, sale $150. Plus ac- 
cessories. Call X4227. 


OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till 8 pm 
Monday— Thursday 


509 CEDAR ST.42S-1177 


TYPING. JET SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE — Quality typing, cas- 
sette transcription, etc. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric, 9063B Soquel Drive, 
Aptos. 688-7718, evenings 688-7212. 


To Get Your FREE Copy 
Come See Us At: 


Chris Sloan UCSC Travel Advisor 


Campus Activities Office 
above the Whole Earth Rest. 425-1481 
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TYPING — Big papers, little papers, 
what have you—up to and including 
theses. Can correct spelling, gram- 
mar, etc. Call Coralee at 425-0918. 
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“The’Natural“Hair 
Caré Genter 


The finest in personalized hair design 
& natural hair care 


Pewrwrs =e SF eB ee se se |S 


CLASSES — Uninstructed sessions 

at the SC Art Center begin Feb. 

14th—8 weeks, $12. Figure drawing, 

Tues. 7:30-10 & Sat. 9:30-12. Figure 

drawing, Thurs. 7:30-10. Watercolor , 
seminar, Fri. 1:30-4. For info & 

registration, contact the Art Center, 

1001 Center St., 425-0648. 


Specializing in men’s & women’s haircutung & 
styling, split end trims, protein hair reconstruction, 
Vitamin EF hot oll treatments & 100% natural hennas 


The Only Old-Fashioned 


(colored & neutral). 


Chandu 


419 CEDAR STREFI 
tOR APPT. CALL 425-8888 


Ice Cream in Town 
Nothing Artificial Added 


Frozen yogurt, pastries, 
coffee, espresso 
Open 7 days noon-midnight 
Soquel Avenue at Pacific 


MEN! WOMEN! JOBS ON 
SHIPS — American. Foreign. No 
experience required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer job or 
career. Send $3 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. B-13, Box 2049, 
Port Angeles, Washington 98362. 


HOUSEBUILDING CLASSES 
— Tools & fools—teaching construc- 
tion ofthe best possible house within 
the codes. Alternate systems included. 
16 weeks, $130, includes text, slides, 
films, lectures. Wed. nights, Kuumbwa 
Jazz Club, 320-2 Cedar St. First 
class free, Feb. 22, 7 pm—425-0318. 
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Bx BASIC 
EXCHANGE 


703 FRONT STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060 


Mon 
Sat 


- Fri 


a 


4-10 


THE BIG 


RED ONE 


From us to you. A veritable Valentine of bargains from the Basic Exchange. 
To you, our customer. For without you, we'd be destitute. 


This is no clearance sale. We're not just serving up leftovers. We've brought 
in fresh bargains for The Big Red One. And everything is 10-50% Off. That's 


right. Everything! 


So remember. The Big Red One. 
From us to you. 

Starting Valentine’s Day, 
February 14-18, 

Tuesday through Saturday, 
10AM to 5:30PM. 


A BX Bargain Sampler 


RAINGEAR — 10-30% Off 


SHIRTS — 10-50% Off 


Ponchos | U.S. Navy Wool Jumpers 

Slickers French Cotton Fishermen 

Rain Suits NATO Air Force = 
Knee Boots Domestic Work Shirts 


JACKETS — 10-30% Off 
British Bush Jackets 
U.S. Army Field Jackets 
Air Corp Flight Jackets 
Italian Camouflage Jackets 
Italian Peacoats 
Army “Ike” Jackets 
Tanker Jackets 
Women’s Taupe Jackets 
British Wool “Bobby” Capes 
British Wool Civil Defense Overcoats 
U.S. Army Women's Overcoats 
Assorted Wool Overcoats 


SWEATERS — 10-40% Off 


French Wool 


“Wallace Beery’ Shirts 
Assorted Undershirts 


HATS and SOCKS — 10-40% Off 


Assorted 


KITCHEN — 10-40% Off 


Glassware 
Enamelware 
Aluminum Ware 
Stainless Steel 

Woks and Steel Pans 
Ceramic Crocks 
Wooden Utensils 


CAMPING GEAR — 10-40% Off 


Sleeping Bags : 


Day Packs 
Danish Wool Buckedeks 

: British Wool Knives 
Spanish Wool First Aid Kits 
British Commando Cookware 
U.S. Navy A 
De acne ccessories 


PANTS — 10-50% Off 
British Khaki Drill 
U.S. Navy 13-Button Wool 
U.S. Navy Zipper Wool 

~ Australian Army Wool 

Dutch Army Wool 
French Navy Wool 
Australian Navy Wool 
NATO Navy Wool 
U.S. Army Fatigues 
Shorts. Assorted 


NOTE: Quantities are limited on some items. 


come early. 


PLUS — 10-50% Off 


Brass Lamps 

Park Benches 

Trolla Stoves from Norway 
Wool Blankets 

Pocket Watches 

Metal Foot Lockers 
Candles & Candleholders 
Glass & Plastic Containers 
And Much. Much More 


To avoid disappointment, 
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BVD% 
0 a? Ss i ~ er} 
9 — wget . y) \ 
Hugo’s Armenian TL4L4 ECE dy | or ame Se 
Restaurant 20 Year bxpenenee in v kinko-s 8% x 11 
‘ Typing Cassette Transcription, 509 CEDAR ST. ne 
AUTHENTIC ARMENIAN CUISINE Composing Letters b SANTA CRUZ. CA. Daily - 4c 
in : (408)425-1177, Overnight - 3%c 
Meat and Vegetarian Medical Legal Educational 
tuneher Dinners Architectual and Real t state Fields 8% x14 
Sandwiches 

Daily - 5c 

Beer Wine 


Entertainment 
11-10 


2332 Mission St. 423- 


Students Professionains or iu 


5215 Sc otts Valley Dr 


5536 Haclenda Center 


Scotts Valley 


ia JOB TOO BIG OR SMALL 
for 
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438-1253 
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Overnight - 4%c 
Add 1c per copy for bound material 
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